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A Parthenon Head 


Marble Head from the Parthenon. 


This head of a young man, part of a fig- 
ure carved in white marble which once dec- 
orated the Parthenon’s pediment and _ be- 
longs to the best classical period, has just 
been acquired by the Louvre. Another head 
known as “Theseus” or “Dionysos” in the 
British Museum is the only other fragment 
coming from the same _ pediment. The 
story of this sculpture is told by Le Pelit 
Journal as follows: 

“In 1687 a Venetian army under the Doge 
Morosini besieged the Acropolis of Athens, 
held by the Turks. On September 26, a 
Venetian bomb unfortunately reached the 
Parthenon, in which the Turks kept their 
ammunitions. The explosion gave the fatal 
blow to the structure, which was then 
strong enough to have stood for many cen- 
turies. When Morosini entered the place 
he vainly tried to remove the sculptures of 
the shattered pediment, but they finally fell 
down and were broken. Then his secre- 
tary, named San Gallo, picked up the young 
man’s head, brought it home and had it 
fixed on the wall of his house, where it 
stood till the early years of the XIXth 
century. It became at that time the prop- 
erty of a German art lover, David Weber, 
who in 1844 sold it to Count de Laborde.” 

Some time ago the British Museum of- 
fered Countess de Laborde 1,500,000 francs 
for this wonderful piece of sculpture, but 
she refused it and preferred to sell it to 
the Louvre for a much smaller figure. 





France Marks Romanticism’s Centenary 


“Death of Sardanapalus,” 


showing the monarch on his self-constructed pyre 


, painted 


by Delacroix seventeen years after he executed the Louvre picture. 


The exhibition of paintings by Eugene 
Delacroix, the most glorious and represen- 
tative painter of the Romantic school, or- 
ganized by M. Paul Rosenberg in his new 
galleries in the rue La Boétie, Paris, con- 
tributes in a very effective way to the com- 
memoration of the centenary of 
ticism. 


Roman- 


“This is not the great and complete ex- 
hibition which is promised for 1930,” writes 
M. Paul Fiérens in Les Débats, “but it is 
all the same a magnificent exhibition. It 
includes no less than forty paintings and the 
same amount of water colors. Since 1885 
such a collection of works by Delacroix 
has not been gathered. Without being un- 
derestimated, Delacroix is not appreciated 
by modern painters as he really ought to 
be, on account of the fact that so many 
of his works are in private hands. Thanks 
to several provincial museums and collec- 
tors, this exhibition, which includes pictures 
of smaller size than those one 
with Delacroix, has been made 
Many of them reveal some new 
art.” 

Besides a capital work, the beautiful 
“Gréce expirants,’ lent by the Bordeaux 
museum, and some invaluable gems of the 
Thomy-Thierry collection, lent by the 
Louvre, “The Death of Sardanapalus” de- 


associates 
possible. 
side of his 





serves special mention. Far from being a 
study for the huge and famous painting rep- 
resenting the same subject, which was 
bought some years ago from Baron Vita by 
the Louvre, this much smaller canvas was 
painted seventeen years after the Louvre’s 
one. This proves that this Byronic theme 
never ceased to appeal to the great romantic 
painter. 

This movemented and impressive work, 
which may be considered as one of the most 
typical examples of Romantic art, repre- 
sents the Assyrian despot, Sardanapalus, ly- 
ing on a huge pyre covered with gorgeous 
purple brocades. Nineveh, his capital, has 
been entered by his enemies after a two 
siege, and the king, rather than fall 
prisoner, has decided to destroy himself and 
be burned alive on a gigantic pyre with his 
horses, his wives, his arms and his jewels. 
The favourite, crouched at his feet, 
willing to die, while another young woman, 
apparently not animated with the true Ro- 
mantic spirit, is immolated by a warrior. 

The sumptuousness of the colors in this 
painting, a symphony in red, is astonishing. 
It has the strength and fluidity of the great 
Venetian masters and the movement of its 
composition is unforgettable. If the term 
“Romantic art” had ever a sense, it is in 
Delacroix’s painting that one may find its 
meaning and explanation. 
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“Spring,” by Raymond Jonson. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Houston. 


Courtesy 


Raymond Jonson of Santa Fe, who began 
his artistic life with sound academic train- 
ing in drawing, and who at 36 is a leader 
of; modernism in the West, has just held 
an exhibition at the Museum of Fine Arts 
of Houston. His abstractions naturally 
worried a lot of people. “What is it?” and 


“What does it mean?” were heard on all 


Houston Studies Jonson’s Abstractions 





sides. When James Chilliman, Jr., director 
of the museum, got’a chance, he answered 
some of the questions by propounding an- 
other : 

“Why is it that so many of us whose 
spirits respond to the rhythm and harmony 
of music, to the mood and spirit of poetry, 
when we stand before a painting allow our 
vision to become clouded by the world of 
associated ideas and the absurd fallacy that 
a painting has no meaning unless it looks 
like something we think we have seen? 

“Raymond Jonson’s works are efforts to 
analyze the world of concrete experience, 
to find its significance, its underlying mean- 
ing, and to express this significance and 
meaning in forms which in themselves are 
significant. To understand him one needs a 
mind that can think and a spirit that can 
feel. His work is a direct denial of the 
idea held by so many that the more radical 
forms of contemporary art cover up med- 
iocre ability and lack of skill. Jonson can 
draw and he can paint.” 

A writer in the Denver Echo tells this 
incident of an exhibition of Jonson’s paint- 
ings held there: “I saw an Indian standing 
before ‘The Wind’ and smiling. Everyone 
was smiling, but my native friend was not 
smiling in derision or in amusement. Our 
people are bound to standardized ideas of 
form; they are unable to appreciate ab- 
stract beauty. These things do not bother 
the Indian.” 

“Spring,” herewith reproduced, has been 
compared with musical compositions on the 
same theme, 





The Johnson Will 


Agitation is again being made in Philadel- 
phia to free the John G. Johnson art collec- 
tion from the unfortunate predicament in 
which the collector left it when he bequeathed 
it to the city. The Record in an editorial 
tells the plain truth about the situation and 
suggests that the time is opportune to ask 
the courts to break that section of the will 
which condemns the collection to obscurity. 
It says: 

“Presumably Mr. Johnson, besides cher- 
ishing an affectionate regard for his own 
residence as the home of his pictures, desired 
that these should be seen and appreciated by 
the general public and art lovers. Notori- 
ously that is not the case at present. There 
are days when visitors to the Johnson gal- 
leries can be counted on the fingers of one’s 
two hands, and so bored are the attendants 
by the lonesome monotony of their job that 
they hail with enthusiasm the appearance of 
any one who has come to see the paintings. 

“In view of the fact that the collection is 
a most valuable one, said to be worth $5,000,- 
000, it is difficult to see how it could accom- 
plish less in a cultural way than it does in 
its present surroundings. Not only is the 
location poor and the building wholly unsuit- 
able, but the available space is so limited 
that not more than a quarter of the collec- 
tion can be displayed at one time. It is hard 
to believe that Mr. Johnson, if he could have 
foreseen the erection of the Art Museum in 
its splendid beauty, would have wished that 
his pictures, upon which he lavished so much 
treasure and loving care, should remain in a 
place where few persons go to see them and 
where they give the least possible pleasure. 

“Presumably it was the leading thought 
of the great lawyer, in the gift of his collec- 
tion to Philadelphia, to benefit the commu- 





nity in which he was born and passed his 
life. It will hardly be claimed that this 
beneficent purpose is achieved by keeping his 
pictures in a building quite unworthy of them 
and where few persons take the trouble to 
go to see them. 





Stone Mountain Unveiling 


Augustus Lukeman, who succeeded Gut- 
zon Borglum as sculptor of the gigantic 
memorial to the Confederacy on the granite 
side of Stone Mountain, near Atlanta, has 
so far advanced with the work that the fig- 
ure of General Lee and his horse Traveler 
is to be unveiled on April 9, the 53d anni- 
versary of the surrender at Appomattox. 
The next of the group to be carved will be 
Jefferson Davis and Stonewall Jackson. 

The distance from General Lee’s head 
to the hoofs of the horse is approximately 
130 feet, which is equivalent to the average 
height of a ten story building. 





Berlin Breaks Museum Rule 


Berlin has broken its rule to close art 
galleries and museums at nightfall. The 
former kaiser’s castle, now the Schloss 
Museum, has been equipped with lighting 
fixtures and thrown open at night. It is 
filled with a remarkable collection of the 
applied arts of all ages, and for this rea- 
son is of especial benefit to the populace. 


Paul Helleu’s Son Exhibits 

Jean Helleu, son of the late Paul Helleu, 
has been exhibiting at the Galeries Char- 
pentier, in Paris. His delicate vision for 
landscape, whether views of Paris, Havre, 
or St. Cloud, and the tones of his palette, 
in delicate greys, won praise from the crit- 
ics. 











Henkora’s Art 





“Portrait of Henri Verbrugghen, Director 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra,” 
by Leo A. Henkora. 


Minneapolis feels that Leo A. Henkora’s 
exhibition of portraits in water color, just 
held at the Beard Art Galleries, marks a 
distinct step in the development of the city 
as an art center. Portraiture in water 
color, as J. K. S. points out in the Star, 
is one of the most difficult things in art; 
‘ft takes both a cool head and a steady 
hand, and he who labors or niggles is lost.” 
With Henkora, according to the critic, the 
medium yields incisive portraiture, for he 
has “a vivid sense of color and a knack 
for swift and bold composition.” His por- 
trait of Henri Verbrugghen, herewith re- 
produced, is especially praised. 

The Star each year conducts a popular 
Hall of Fame contest, designed to honor 
Minneapolis’ most unselfish citizen, and it 
announces that the portrait this year will 
be painted by Mr. Henkora. The artist, 
better known as a water color landscapist, 
whose work is broad and lyrical and given 
to synthesis, conducts a private art school. 
He was a pupil of Anthony Angarola. 





Indiana Economics 


Indiana holds to the view that her artists 
must first of all be paid for their work, 
so they can keep on living and producing. 
Therefore, the catalogue of the twenty-first 
annual exhibition by Indiana artists and 
craftsmen at the John Herron Art Insti- 
tute in Indianapolis does the unwonted 
thing of printing the price of each work 
of art that is for sale. This follows the 
method of the Hoosier Salon in Chicago, 
at whose 1928 session seventy-six works 
were sold. 

Some of the prize paintings of the 
Hoosier Salon are included. According to 
Lucille E. Morehouse, critic of the Star, 
modernism has at last reared its head in 
Indiana, for she so characterizes Dale Bes- 
sire’s “The Purpling Hills,” of which she 
says “the color is pleasing, but the work 
is not convincing,” his second landscape, 
“Our Hillside,” doing his brush “more 
credit.” 





Lavery’s Gift to Belfast 
Sir John Lavery has made a gift to the 
new museum of his native city, Belfast, 
Ireland, of a room full of his paintings, 
dating. from 1884 to the present time. The 
collection is valued at $100,000. 
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This is what Brussels had. 


“Le chirurgien de Venus,” is what Figaro 
of Paris calls Prof. Christian Blinkenberg, 
who has truly been a surgeon to one Venus 
and who now proposes that all the art gal- 
leries and private collectors of the world 
compare notes on ancient statues that have 
missing parts to the end that these disjecta 
membra may be brought together. Although 
the Scandinavian savant has raised hopes in 
the hearts of art lovers, no one is so san- 
guine as to expect that the Venus de Milo 
will ever regain her arms. In fact, Figaro 
expresses doubt as to whether the Louvre 
will be in favor of these exploits in artistic 
therapeutics. 

Prof. Blinkenberg has restored to at least 
one Venus the head she had lost. How 


Venus Who Lost Her-Head Has It Restored to Her by Savant 


This is what Copenhagen had. 


many times the Goddess of Love has lost 
her head would be a task which only a 
census of the art galleries and private collec- 
tions of the world could reveal. 

The Musée de Cinquantenaire of Brussels 
has possessed for many years a beautiful 
torso in Pentelic marble of Aphrodite that 
has been recognized as an excellent antique 
replica of Praxiteles’ Knidian Venus. Head, 
arms and legs were missing, but art critics, 
among them Salomon Reinach, have sung 
its praises. Prof. Blinkenberg found that a 
head of Venus in the Ny Carlsberg Glypto- 
thek, in Copenhagen, looked as if it belonged 
to the Brussels torso. He made a cast and 
took it to Belgium. He put it on the broken 
neck, and lo!— 

“The impression of the torso underwent a 
striking change,” he later wrote in the J/lus- 
trated London News. “It seemed to gain 
fresh life the moment the head was in place 
again. What, a moment before, had seemed 
dull and dead was now fresh and living. 

“The joining of this head and torso is of 
especial importance for the study of Praxi- 
telian art,’ continued Prof. Blinkenberg. 
“Several replicas of the Venus of Knidos 
have been preserved, but in only a few of 
them is the neck unbroken. . . . The 
statue in Brussels, with head and torso 
joined, is one of the few examples that show 
the original poise.” 

Brussels got its torso from the Palazzo 
Sciarra in Rome. Copenhagen got its head 


This is what they both had. 


from an art dealer in Rome. The complete 
statue, according to Prof. Blinkenberg, was 
probably transferred from Greece to Rome 
in ancient times. 

Another instance of artistic therapeutics 
concerns the Elgin marbles in the British 
museum. One of the finest of the Parthenon 
metopes, that of a centaur lifting a large 
hydria with both hands to throw at his 
opponent, had lost the heads of both the 
figures before it was acquired by Lord Elgin. 
The heads had been for many years in Co- 
penhagen, where they had been sent in 1688 
by a Danish officer who was in the service 
of Venice at the time an Italian bomb ex- 
ploded the powder stores kept by the Turks 
in the Parthenon. 





Picture Slasher Sentenced 


Georges Latreille, the Paris butcher who 
slashed with a knife Louis Le Nain’s fa- 
mous picture in the Louvre, “The Family 
Repast,” as told in Tue Art Dicest, has 
been sentenced to thirteen months in prison. 

“Why did you slash this picture?” de- 
manded the magistrate of the 44-year old 
man. 

“Because I wanted to be arrested so I 
could get a little food. I had not eaten 
for two days.” 

“But why did you not, for instance, break 
a window pane?” 

The butcher replied that he wanted his 
wife, who had divorced him and married 
again, to read of his act in the newspapers. 





The Northwestern Annual 
The thirteenth Annual Exhibition of 
Northwestern Artists will be held during 
April in the gallery of the Seattle Fine 








Arts Society. Only one work will be re- 
ceived from each artist, and March 22 is 
the last day to return entry blanks, which 
may be had from the society at 1117 Har- 
vard Avenue North. 





The Washington Independents 


The closing date of entries for the second 
annual independent exhibition in Washing- 
ton, D. C., is March 17, and the fee of $5.00 
with application for blanks may be sent to 
the secretary, Mrs. George A. Weaver, 2433 
Wisconsin Ave. The show will be held at 
the Club St. Marks, March 27 to April 7. 





Forain Heads the Academie 
Louis Forain has been made president of 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts in Paris in 
succession to M. Rabaud, director of the 
Conservatoire, who recently resigned. Cor- 
doniier, architect, who designed the palace 
at the Hague, was made vice-president. 








Hoosier Salon Sales 


The final figures show that the fourth an- 
nual Hoosier Salon at the Marshall Field 
Galleries, Chicago, broke all records in in- 
terest and attendance. Seventy-six pictures 
were sold for $8,500. 

In four years the salon has sold directly 
$51,500 worth of pictures, but it has no 
records of sales made in individual studios 
afterwards. It has distributed $22, in 
prize money during this period. 





The Annual Indiana Dinner 

Victor Higgins will be the guest of honor 
at this year’s dinner of the Indiana Federa- 
tion of Art Clubs, which will be held on 
March 26 in the Riley room of the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis. The toastmaster will 
be Marcus Dickey, author of “The Youth 
of James Whitcomb Riley.” The annual 
convention of the federation will precede the 
dinner. 
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Boston’s Own 


Fortified by the tradition of John S. Sar- 
gent and Dodge Macknight, who followed 
that earlier New England master of the 
medium, Winslow Homer, Boston prides 
itself on being the “water color capital” of 
the nation. Several of its newer propo- 
nents already have national reputations, in- 
cluding Frank Benson, Charles Hopkinson, 
Charles Woodbury and John Whorf. There 
is also the “Boston Group,” which holds ex- 
hibitions in New York. Accordingly the 
39th exhibition of the Boston Society of 
Water Color Painters just held in the Vose 
Galleries was one of the art events of the 
year. 

Dorothy Adlow in the Christian Science 
Monitor writes of the exhibition as follows: 

“The philosophy of quiet is supreme here. 
These artists are happy to record moments 
of serenity when nature smites, when tie 
atmosphere is filled with illusive poetry. 
They are removed from the noise and hub- 
bub of the big city, enthusiasts of the 
country, of the mountains and sea. Not 
trenchant, but soothing; restful, rather than 
provocative. They are timeless, outside of 
current movements, pleased with a poetry 
that will not alarm. With an appreciation 
for certain inherent beauties in color, they 
serve up a satisfactory fare of decorative 
painting, and perhaps, beyond this function, 
it is asking a little too much of that delicate 
and overworked medium. 

“One cannot repeat often enough the in- 
debtedness due to Sargent and Macknight 
for setting such a vigorous standard for this 
art. One finds repercussions of their 
idioms in the paintings of many of these 
exhibitors, and it is interesting to see how 
each artist acknowledges only that whicli 
is in tune with his personal feeling from 
these chefs decole. Sargent recurs again 
and again, now on some stucco surfaces, 
or cloudy skies, and Macknight in the trees 
or sandy expanses.” 

The critic notes that some of the artists 
who were becoming stereotyped are now 
“It is an easy 


“stepping out,” and adds: 





“Fisherman Playing Cards,” by Alice Kent 


Stoddard. Gold medal at Fellowship of 
the Pennsylvania Academy. 


The annual exhibition of the Fellowship of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
always arouses much interest in Philadelphia. 


Fellowship’s Annual Philadelphia Show 


, 


“Its value,” says the Public Ledger, “lies not 
so much in its actual content as in the oppor- 
tunity it gives to the rising artist to show his 
work side by side with men and women who 
have won recognition. It is both a test and 
a challenge.” 

The Fellowship show at the Art Club gal- 
lery was therefore a good place to look for 
new talent. “The works of two young art- 
ists in the present exhibition,” said the Public 
Ledger, “command attention through the 
force of personality—‘Paper Flowers’ by 
Ivan Lorraine Albright and ‘Supper Time’ 
by Francis Speight.” The former is a por- 
trait, not a still life—‘“a peculiarly meticulous 
modelling of head and coat a serious 
work, gaining dignity by virtue of the art- 
ist’s own attitude toward his endeavor.” 

The Fellowship’s gold medal was awarded 
to Alice Kent Stoddard for her “Fisherman 
Playing Cards,” which the Record described 
as “characetr portrayal as well as 
painting.” 


good 





thing to paint what people like, a path of 
least resistance and a very unwholesome 
one for the artist. He must remain for- 
ever the experimenter, each picture a step 
beyond the one before. For contentment 
indicates that his imagination has exhausted 
itself.” 





Logan’s Boston Show 


Robert Fulton Logan, of Boston and 
France, in his exhibition at Doll & Rich- 
ards’, in Boston, drew this tribute from the 
Transcript: “The etchings by Robert Lo- 
gan are a veritable triumph for the ex- 
hibitor, who returns from Paris to Boston 
with some twenty-five etched plates, as well 
as eight dry-points and a number of draw- 
ings. Aesthetically his work has gained in 
dignity and cohesive strength, and techni- 
cally in control of material.” 





$5,000,000 Collection Moved 

The $5,000,000 art collection of George 
F. Harding, county treasurer in Chicago, 
has been moved into a specially constructed 
wing of his new home, which is a replica 
of an ancient French chateau. The works 
include armor, paintings, furniture and stat- 
uary. Mr. Harding has announced that he 
will bequeath his treasures to the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago if it will accept the col- 
lection intact, otherwise that he will build 
a special museum in an accessible place. 





Result of Wall Paper Contest 

The jury of the Art Alliance of America 
in the competition for wall paper designs 
offered by the Thomas Strahan Company 
withheld the first prize because it considered 
no entry good enough. The second to 
seventh prizes were awarded to Juan Oliver, 
New York; Edith Weber, University of 
California; Elza L. Beers, Brooklyn; Rich- 
ard Marwede, New York; J. Clara Brack, 
Menomonie, Wis; Margarete Lent, New 
York. 





Paris Pensions Aged Artists 
The Paris Municipal Council recently 
voted a sum of 100,000 francs to be dis- 
tributed in equal shares to ten aged and 
destitute artists or writers who have worked 





in Paris. The subvention will be continued 
| to each beneficiary to the end of his life. 





E. B. Butler Dead 


Edward Burgess Butler, famous merchant 
who was also an art collector, an artist of 
merit in his own right and one of the mov- 
ing spirits of the Chicago art world, died 
at his winter home in Pasadena, Cal., in his 
seventy-fifth year. He had to his distinc- 
tion the forming of the finest collection of 
paintings by George Inness in existence, 
comprising twenty-two canvases, which he 
gave to the Art Institute of Chicago. This 
collection is the proudest possession of the 
Institute. 

Mr. Butler took up painting late in liie. 
He used to play jokes on Chicago art juries 
by submitting paintings under an imaginary 
name. Last year he sent a picture to the 
Art Institute’s annual signed Karl Ruble 
and entitled “And Then It Rained.” A 
woman paid $400 for it, and the Institute 
kept the check for months before Mr. 
Butler came forward as the artist. 

Mr. Butler and his brother William 
founded Butler Brothers in Boston in 1877, 
and at the time he retired in 1914 the firm 
had stores in several cities. 





Baltimore Portraitist Dead 

Miss Katharine Walton, portraitist, is 
dead in Baltimore. She was a direct de- 
scendant of Leonard Calvert, first governor 
of Maryland, and the great-granddaughter 
of Joseph Kent, another governor. She 
had been engaged in restoring some of the 
old paintings at the Annapolis Naval Acad- 
emy. 





Woman Artist Falls Dead 
Mrs. Phoebe Rae Whitney, a commercial 
artist, died of heart disease in her studio 
in New York. She was 43. 





William Clarke Rice Dead 
William Clarke Rice, portraitist, mural 
painter and illustrator, is dead in New York 
at the age of fifty-two. He had just com- 
pleted a series of twenty paintings for the 
Park Central Hotel, New York, depicting 
the development of inns and hostelries. He 





had decorated with mural paintings several 
of the New York public schools. .Me‘anie 
Guttman-Rice, singer, was his wife. 
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Texas Winners 


Seven thousand persons viewed the prize 
paintings of Texas wild flowers, Texas ranch 
life and Texas cotton fields on the first day 
of San Antonio’s second annual Competitive 
Exhibition of Art, and subsequent attendance 
showed how great an impression the event 
has made on the community. The prizes 
totalled $14,500, and artists from all over the 
nation competed. 

The grand prize of $2,500 in the wild 
flower contest was awarded to Adrian 
Brewer, of Little Rock, Ark.; second prize 
of $2,000 to William P. Silva of Carmel, 
Cal.; third of $1,500 to Jose Arpa of San 
Antonio, and fourth of $1,000 to Benjamin 
C. Brown, of Pasadena, Cal. 

In the Texas ranch life contest first prize 
of $1,500 went to Henry G. Keller of Cleve- 
land and second of $1,000 to Power O’Mal- 
ley of Los Angeles. In the cotton field com- 
petition Isabel Branson Cartwright of Phila- 
deliphia won the first prize of $1,500 and 
Lawson T. Blackmon of San Antonio the 
second prize of $1,000. 

There was also a wild flower contest re- 
stricted to Texas artists, and first prize of 
$1,500 was won by Theodore Morgan of San 
Antonio and second of $1,000 by Audrey 
Dean Nichols of El Paso. 

The following artists were awarded hon- 
orable mentions and $100 each: Oscar FE. 
Berninghaus, Taos, N. M.: H. C. Schlicht- 
ing, Darien, Conn.; Mrs. Margaret Tupper, 
San Antonio; Seth Floyd Crews, El Paso; 
Joseph Birren, Chicago; L. O. Griffith, 
Nashville, Ind.; Edward G. Eisenlohr, Dal- 
las; Marie Hull, Jackson, Miss.; Mrs. Ella 
K. Mewhinney, Holland, Tex.; W. H. Dun- 
ton, Taos, N. M. 

The jury was composed of Alphaeus Cole 
of New York, Ellsworth Woodward of New 
Orleans and Abbott Graves of Maine. More 
than 600 paintings were entered at various 
centers in Texas, and of these 100 were se- 
lected for the exhibition. 





224,000 Saw International 


The Brooklyn Museum and Carnegie In- 
stitute at Pittsburgh ran a race in attendance 
at the International. During the seven and 
one-half weeks that the pictures were on 
exhibition in Pittsburgh the attendance was 
124,344. During the seven weeks that they 
were on exhibition in Brooklyn more than 
100,000 persons saw them. It must be taken 
into consideration, however, that while Car- 
negie Institute was open to the public each 
week day until 10 o’clock at night, the 
Brooklyn Museum closed at 5 o'clock. The 
hours on Sunday were the same—from 2 to 
6. It is argued that if the people of Brook- 
lyn had had the privilege of seeing the exhi- 
bition in the evening, the attendance would 
have been equal to Pittsburgh’s. 

The exhibition beat all attendance records 
but one at thé Brooklyn Museum. 





Nevard Galleries Opened 

The Nevard Galleries have just opened 
at 40 E. 49th St., New York. The first 
exhibition comprises portraits by Alfredo 
Galli, who painted many members of the 
German nobility before the war; early 
American miniatures by George and Henry 
Freeman, and portraits in sculpture by Max- 
imilian Michalsky. The galleries are ad- 
mirably arranged and well-lighted, and the 
opening display was well received by the 
critics. They will handle the works of con- 
temporary artists, and display old masters 
and painted screens. 





Holbein’s Portrait of an Unhappy Queen 





“Catherine Howard,” by Holbein. 


Pictures valued at more than $2,000,000 
are in the loan collection of paintings “from 
Memling, Holbein and Titian to Renoir and 
Picasso” at the Reinhardt Galleries, New 
York, shown for the benefit of the Green- 
wich House Health Center. The assemblage 
includes the portraits of three women famous 
in history, “Catherine Howard” by Holbein, 
“Marie Antoinette” by Vigee Lebrun, and 
“Catarino Cornaro” by Titian. 

The Holbein is lent by the Toledo Mu- 
seum, where it is a part of the Edward 
Drummond Libbey Collection. It is the orig- 
inal, according to Lionel Cust, late director 
of the National Portrait Gallery, London, of 
the “Catherine Howard” bought by that in- 


stitution in 1898. The subject was the fifth 
wife of Henry VIII, whom he married in 
1540. She was beheaded eighteen months 
later for alleged dissolute conduct previous 
to her marriage. 

Another gem of the collection is a Rem- 
brandt, “Simeon and Mary Presenting the 
Infant Christ in the Temple,” painted in the 
last year of the master’s life and probably his 
last picture. It is lent by Nils Herslof and 
this is the first time it has been publicly 
exhibited in America. It was unknown to 
the experts until 1916. The work is marked 
by such extreme breadth of handling, that 
the dealer who to oblige Rembrandt bought 
it on his easel held it to be uncompleted. 





A Ten-Cent Art Show 


The Newark (N. J.) Museum is holding 
an exhibition of objects of everyday use 
bought at stores in that city and New York 
not one of which cost more than 10 cents. 
They consist of ceramics, glassware, “silver- 
ware,” textiles, etc., selected by a member of 
the museum’s staff. 

The display is made to illustrate the con- 
tention of the director, John Cotton Dana, 
that the decoration of a home depends more 
on good taste than it does on a long purse. 
“The contents of this case,” he said, “suggest 
how much of the beauty of art lies within 
the purchasing power of the humblest home.” 





And Now, Soap Prints 


The Procter and Gamble Company cer- 
tainly know how to wed art and industry. 
First there was soap sculpture—made out of 
Ivory soap. Competitions were held, prizes 
awarded, and an exhibition sent the rounds 
of the American museums. Now comes a 
new method of block printing, in which a 
bar of Ivory soap takes the place of wood 
or linoleum, and an ordinary pen knife is the 
only tool needed for the cutting. 

The company supplies a brochure on the 
subject written by Benjamin Miller, Cincin- 
nati artist, and illustrated with reproductions 
of “soap prints” made by himself. 
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Arthur Covey, Mural Painter, Takes Art 








into Stores and Plants 








One of ten stained glass windows designed for the Norton Company of Worcester, Mass., 


Arthur Covey as come to be known as 
the mural painter who has done more than 
any other to wed art to industry. For a 
department storé in Toledo he did a series 
of paintings depicting a dramatic moment 
in each of nineteen of the large industries 
of the city. For a factory in Sheboygan, 
Wis., he executed a number of panels de- 
rived from the work he saw there and 
calculated to ennoble in the minds of the 
workers the tasks they performed. These 
panels were awarded a gold medal by the 
Architectural League when exhibited at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York. Inci- 
dentally Mr. Covey is president of the 
Mural Painters. 

One of his largest commissions necessi- 
tated his working as painter, sculptor and 


artist in stained glass. The work included 
thirteen panels for a memorial hall in the 
plant of the Norton Company, Worcester, 
Mass., ten stained-glass windows and two 
carved panels. When the hall was dedi- 
cated the treasurer of the company in the 
course of his speech said: 

“The directors felt that they wanted to 
express in this hall, located in the center 
of our activities but removed as it is from 
the dust of work and the constant passing 
of people bent solely on business, an idea 
or ideal, a feeling or sentiment which we 
think is as much the spirit of this organiza- 
tion as soul is a part of man. I will not 
attempt to put this sentiment into words 
because I think it ,is expressed in a much 
better, finer way by the representations on 





by Arthur Covey. 


the walls of this room and in the feeling 
which comes from a contemplation of ‘it.” 

Mr. Covey served an apprenticeship on 
Chicago and Cleveland newspapers before 
beginning his art studies. He was a pupil 
in the Royal Academy of Munich under 
Carl Marr, and later studied with Frank 
Brangwyn in London. He was awarded a 
medal for the murals he did for the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition. Perhaps his most 
ambitious single composition was a frieze 
400 feet long, in a Boston store, showing 
the history and evolution of dress from 
early Egyptian times, through Greece and 
Syria and then on through the Middle Ages, 
and concluding with 300 years of American 
costumes. 





Scolds Detroit 


J. W. Young, Chicago dealer in American 
paintings, roundly scolded Detroit for its 
preference for old pictures from Europe 
in a speech made to the women of the 
Twentieth Century Club and quoted in the 
News. 

“Detroit millionaires simply don’t dare to 
be proud of pictures painted in Michigan,” 
he said. “It isn’t fashionable. Supposing 
a promising young artist, one with all the 
earmarks of genius, should find himself in 
Detroit today, what encouragement would 
he find? I happen to know that you have 
just such material here. What are you 
doing for such young men? 

“Tf those in a position to do so would 
bring to this city an assembled loan collec- 
tion of 100 great American masterpieces, 
you would do much to counteract this un- 
healthy predilection for foreign restorations. 
You’d get the public interested in art that 
is tied up with something they feel in them- 
selves, in pictures that can be understood 
and appreciated without a _ preliminary 
course of reading about the times in which 
they were painted, and so on. 

“Without interfering with the work of 
your Founders’ Society, I would form a 
new organization called, like the one in 
Chicago, ‘Friends of American Art.’ I'd 
have memberships costing from $10 to $200 
and I’d use the money to buy fine American 
pictures. 

“Chicago has the best-attended museum 
in the country; its popularity dates back to 
the time when an organization was formed 
there. A splendid collection of American 
paintings was accumulated and the public 








has flocked in to enjoy it. It means some- 
thing to them. 

“Another suggestion. You have art 
groups scattered through the state—at Mus- 
kegon, Kalamazoo, Jackson, Battle Creek 
and other towns. Band all these local 
groups into a state art league. Then once 
a year have a committee composed of one 
member from each group go to the studios 
of the best artists of our larger cities and 
select about 40 canvases for an exhibition. 
The exhibit would be routed to the various 
towns represented in the league and might 
also be shown in Detroit. 

“When you expose the average intelligent 
visitor to the exhibits found in museums 
run on the antiquarian idea, he departs de- 
ciding that art is not for him. Show him 
great American pictures, and you appeal to 
something that he has felt and seen. He 
is more or less aware of the meaning of 
such art; it ties up with his apperceptions.” 





To Walter Pater 


There is a certain 
Chiseled quality about you 
(A cold loveliness, 

The austerity 

Of a frost image 
Deliberately carved 

Upon a window-pane, 

An arctic eternity 
Remote, storm-quiet, 

A pale 

Ice-colored 

Detachment) 

That gives you a beauty 
As chill as a dawn. 
—Richard Luttrell in New York 

Herald Tribune. 





Transferring Frescoes 


The recent acquisition by the museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, of two important twelfth 
century Spanish frescoes, as told in THE 
Art Dicest, calls attention to the interest- 
ing process by which frescoes are removed 
from the walls of early buildings. An 
Italian family, of which the head is Cava- 
liere Steffanoni of Bergamo, is famous for 
this work, and in the present case his meth- 
ods were applied. Charles H. Hawes, as- 
sociate director of the Boston Museum, de- 
scribes the process as follows: 


“After cleansing the face of the frescoes 
with warm water and a sponge, layers of 
cheese-cloth were applied with size to the 
paintings. The workmen then proceeded to 
chisel off from the wall the thin layer of 
gesso while the face of the painting ad- 
hered to the layers of cheese-cloth, A 
section was then detached and rolled up ior 
transportation. After the necessary back- 
ing with canvas was done, the final step 
was to peal off carefully with the appli- 
cation of warm water the layers of cheese- 
cloth and size and mount the canvas on 
stretchers.” 





Haas Reopens New York Gallery 

Julius G. Haas, who held an exhibition of 
Max Weber’s paintings in 1909, four years 
prior to the famous Armory show of modern 
art, has re-engaged in the business of selling 
art works. He has opened an establishment 
at 839 Madison Ave., near 70th St., where 
he specializes in prints, paintings, bronzes 
and pottery. He will begin holding exhibi- 
tions for artists in the near future. 
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A World Center 


Geneva besides nurturing the League of 
Nations, the International Labor Office, and 
some fifty-six other international organiza- 
tions, is now to become the world’s art 
center, according to Mrs. Dorothy Hunt, of 
the Artists’ League of America. The 
scheme which Mrs. Hunt is advocating, says 
the European newspapers, is the establish- 
ment in Geneva of an International Artists’ 
Palace, a building rivalling the Taj Mahal 
in beauty and representative of the creative 
forces of all the artists of the world, re- 
gardless of race, nationality, or school. 
‘This “center” is to be supported by sub- 
sidies granted by all nations. 

Italy, it is understood, already has prom- 
ised to support the institution. Mrs. Hunt 
obtained an audience with Premier Musso- 
lini and twice was given the Pope’s bene- 
diction, once for the Artists’ League of 
America and the second time for the Inter- 
national Artists’ League, which is to be 
formed at Brussels when the first Interna- 
tional Artists’ Congress ever held convenes 
in the Belgian capital next June. 

On her tour of the Continent, Mrs. Hunt 
is said to have won the support of most of 
the contemporary leaders in the world of 
art and thought—Maxim Gorky, Albert Ein- 
stein, Arthur Schnitzler, Maximilian 
Harden, Jo Davidson, Count Keyserling, Dr. 
Alfred Adler, Herman Sudermann and M. 
Delaville, president of the Belgian Sculp- 
tors’ and Painters’ Federation. 


In Paris, where she was born, Mrs. Hunt 
marshalled some of the most renowned art- 
ists, scientists, and intellectuals. In the 
United States the group of artists and in- 
tellectuals behind the movement includes 
Floyd Dell, Fola La Follette, Joseph Asche, 
Charles Dana Gibson, Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, Eugene O’Neill, Carl Van Doren, 
Francis Oppenheim, Vachel Lindsay and 
Upton Sinclair. 


Mrs. Hunt believes that by improving the 
economic conditions which now make slaves 
of artists, full play should be given to the 
creative instincts of painters, artists and 
writers, thereby giving them an opportunity 
to develop the latent forces within them. 


An objective of the Brussels congress will 
be to secure a world survey of the actual 
conditions of artists through the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. As soon as some rec- 
ognized international body requests it, the 
Labor Office stands ready to conduct such 
a survey, Mrs. Hunt says. 





Frank Carson’s Exhibition 


So successful was the exhibition of paint- 
ings and wood blocks by Frank Carson held 
at the Twentieth Century Club in Boston 
that the show was continued through the 
month of February. The collection was 
comprehensive of the different phases of this 
painter, beginning with his earlier impres- 
sionistic subjects and ending with the expres- 
sionistic works in which, according to Harley 
Perkins in the Transcript, Mr. Carson “has 
divided color into broad and simple planes.” 
His favorite subjects are the dune country 
of Cape Cod and the picturesque. buildings 
of Provincetown, where he conducts a sum- 
mer art school. 

F. W. Coburn, conservative critic of the 
Boston Herald, asserted that “of the local 
artists who follow the cult of expressionism 
rather than of ‘making-it-like,’ Mr. Carson is 
one of the cleverest and most tactful.” 





William Zorach’s “Male Cat” Is Awesome 








“Male Cat,” by William Zorach. 


“The wood carvings and other sculpture 
by William Zorach now on view in the 
Kraushaar Galleries,” writes Henry Mc- 
Bride in the Sun, “are so much better than 
anything he has ever shown before that there 
will be many among the casual visitors to 
think a new sculptor has come to town. 
; . He will now hear so many comphi- 
ments that doubtless he himself will think he 
is just starting in life.” 

The critic tells how Zorach, first a water 
colorist, took up wood carving and at first, 
like so many others, faced the difficulty of 
having the medium dominate the design. But 
his present collection “is as free and uncon- 
strained as though each idea had been 
thought out in flexible wax. Being released 
from thought of technic, the artist’s spirit 


has, apparently, taken wing. There is such 
a redundaney and buoyancy about all the 
carvings that I can think of no other term 
for the effect they make than to say that they 
are full of ‘the big boy feeling.’ ” 

The Times calls the show “notable” and 
terms some of the carvings in Brazilian wal- 
nut “rippling and masterly.” The critic says 
Zorach’s handling of cats ‘is most felicitous. 
He never gives us feline lithesomeness, which 
is the first quality most artists would strive 
to portray, but he goes in heavily for char- 
acter. And what a wealth of character is 
revealed, particularly in the modeling about 
the mouth. These are grand, these are mon- 
umental cats, secure in the wisdom and 
doubtless also the good living of ages. One 
positively feels a sense of awe in the pres- 
ence of ‘Male Cat.’ ” 





Plan Joint Convention 


The 23rd annual meeting of the American 
Association of Museums will be held at the 
same time as the 19th annual meeting of the 
American Federation of Arts in Washing- 
ton, May 16-17-18. 

Each day there will be one joint session, 
devoted to a subject of mutual interest. Art 
museum problems and adult education are 
scheduled tentatively for the first two days 
and on the last day there is to be a joint 
annual dinner. 





American Wins French Prize 
Merrill Prentice, of Hartford, Conn., won 
the annual Rougevin competition at the 
Beaux-Arts in Paris. It is the second time 
that a foreigner has won the prize, another 

American winning fifteen years ago. 





Horvay’s New York Show 

John Horvay, famous Hungarian sculp- 
tor, who did the heroic sized Kossuth mon- 
ument for Riverside Drive, New York, is in 
America and is giving, until March 17, an 
exhibition of a dozen of his works at the 
Kleinberger Galleries, New York, as well 
as designs for some of his tomb memorials. 

Horvay studied as a boy among the wood 
carvers of the Tyrol, and was admitted 
to the Vienna Academy at 16. His most 
famous work is the Kossuth monument in 
Budapest, which contains twenty figures. 





Ancient Sculpture Is Stolen 
A statue in wood of the XIVth or the 
XVth century was recently stolen from the 
church of Fresnay-la-Riviére, near Senlis. 
It represented St. Catherine and a suppliant. 
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Miss Knopf Wins Praise at Chicago Show 


"ed 


“On St. Mary Lake, Glacier Park,” by Nellie A. Knopf. 


Nellie A. Knopf, director of the school of 
fine arts of the Illinois Woman's College at 
Jacksonville, is an artist with whose work 
western connoisseurs have become acquainted 
but who as yet has had no comprehensive 
exhibition in the East. Recently a room of 
her landscapes and marines at the Chicago 
Art Galleries drew much praise from the 
Chicago critics. Miss Knopf, according to 
her own words, tends to “expressive form,” 
and strives to reach “that something that is 
the essence rather than the surface aspect of 
my subject—ever moved more profoundly by 
the dramatic rather than the lyric quality of 
things.” 

Marguerite B. Williams in the Daily News 
found that Miss Knopf had taken “the raw 





palette of Birger Sandzen in his mountain 
pictures and refined it into something very 
livable,” and that she “takes but slices out 
of the mountain panoramas and concentrates 
of a weft of colors and textures.” 

“A magnificent jéb, magnificently done,” 
wrote Eleanor Jewett in the Tribune. “There 
is a thrill in this straightforward painting. 
It is as refreshing as a cold shower for petu- 
lant nerves. You and the universe 
are brought together firmly, sensibly, and 
the justice of nature, undiluted, is made 
manifest.” The Post found her brush work 
and style of construction distinctive, and that 
she possessed a “commanding individuality” 
which had passed unscathed under the tutel- 
age of Birger Sandzen, Charles H. Wood- 
bury and John F. Carlson. 





E. H. Gary Sale 


Announcement made by an art publica- 
tion a short while ago that the $2,000,000 
art collection left by the late Elbert H. Gary 
would not be sold at auction this year has 
proved incorrect. The collection, according 
to an announcement by Cortlandt F. Bishop, 
president of the American Art Association, 
will be placed on exhibition on April 14 
and will be dispersed by that institution 
on April 19, 20 and 21 in the ballroom of 
the Plaza Hotel. 

Among the paintings is Rembrandt's 
“Warrior Putting on His Armor”; a Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, “The Duke of Buccleuch 
and His Brother and Sister,” and two can- 
vases by Sir Thomas Lawrence, “Portrait 
of a Lady” and “Portrait of Mrs. John A. 
Allnutt.” The Barbizon school is repre- 
sented in Corot, Rousseau, Maris, Millet, 
Mauve, Israels and Daubigny. 

Among the rugs are several of the finest 
Ispahan and Polonaise examples. Other 
art objects include works of English cabinet 
makers, a large number of Chippendales, 
and a number of French signed pieces. 
Among the porcelains are Chinese “peach 
blooms,” a much-sought-after type, and rare 
pieces of the K’ang-Hsi and other periods. 








Titian at Detroit 

been notable in 
wealth of old 
masters now in America. Besides the great 
Spanish exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, and the old 
master show at Reinhardt's, the Detroit 
Art Institute has exhibited a loan collection 
of twenty-two Titians. The enterprise has 
revealed that there are from twenty-five 
to thirty works by the Venetian master in 
the country. In 1910 there was only one, 
Mrs. Gardner’s “The Rape of Europa.” 


The 


exhibitions 


last fortnight has 


revealing the 


Eastern critics, notably Royal Cortissoz 
of the New York Herald Tribune, and 
Harley Perkins of the Boston Transcript, 
went to Detroit and wrote long accounts 
of the exhibition. The collection ranges 
from an early work of 1505 in the style of 
Giorgione to another of 1561, covering an 
active period of 55 years. 





E. H. Blashfield Weds at 79 


Edwin Howland Blashfield, dean of Amer- 
ican mural painters, and Miss Grace Hall, 
writer and artist, were married in New York. 
Mr. Blashfield is 79 years old, and his bride 
is 58. The painter's first wife died in 1918. 











Chicago Artists 


Chicago’s big 32nd annual, at the Art 
Institute, and the sixth show of the No- 
Jury Society, at Marshall Field’s, were held 
simultaneously. The first, according to the 
critics, was just another big exhibition, 
with twenty prizes aggregating $4,550 
awarded, while the latter came in for dis- 
approval on all sides. 

“Some practical joker has told Chicago’s 
No-Jury that art has grown tame, and has 
spoken so convincingly that the sixth an- 
nual exhibition of the society is a worthy 
epilogue to the official Chicago show at 
the Art Institute,” wrote C. J. Bulliet in 
the Post. The critic said he prowled 
through the galleries from end to end half 
a dozen times seeking something exciting. 

The show led Marguerite B. Williams in 
the Daily News to say that it seemed to 
her “we have an exaggerated idea of the 
importance of these free-for-all exhibitions 
of painting and sculpture, unless in some 
way we can use them to direct amateurs 
once again to the applied arts. There is 
an enormous amount of misdirected effort 
here which should be shunted along an- 
other route and the way thereby cleared 
for the few who truly are creative and 
have something to say.” 

The prize winners at the Art Institute in 
the order of the importance of the awards 
were: Paul Trebilcock, J. Theodore John- 
son, Kate A. Townsend, Mary H. Buehr, 
Ivan Le Lorraine Albright, Frederic V. 
Poole, Rudolph Ingerle, Marques E. Reitzel, 
Mrs. Vernon T. Kirkbride, Francis Chapin, 
Oskar Gross, Oscar J. W. Hansen, W. 
Vlad Rousseff, Lucile Kaltenbach, Leonore 
Smith Jerrems, A. McD. Vincent, Walter 
Sargent, Davenport Griffin and Will Haenel. 





Whiskers Not Found 

Harry Neyland, marine painter and sculp- 
tor, of New Bedford, Mass., went to Eng- 
land in search of a beard, but he came back 
without it. It wasn’t a beard for his own 
face that he sought, but a beard for the 
face of Bartholomew Gosnold, who dis- 
covered that the New World was only 
3,000 miles from England instead of 6,500 
miles as supposed, and whose landing at 
the site of Round Hills, South Dartmouth, 
Mass., in 1602 antedated the sailing of the 
Mayflower by 18 years. Mr. Neyland is 
the sculptor of the memorial to be erected 
at the spot throught the generosity of Col- 
onel Edward H. R. Green. 

Mr. Neyland wanted to find whether the 
English skipper was ta!l or short, as well 
as whether he wore a pointed or a square 
beard. All mariners had whiskers in those 
days. The mission was a failure, however, 
for no Gosnold data were found. 





Plan “Illinois Gallery” 

The Illinois Academy of Fine Arts, which 
will hold its second annual exhibition at 
the state museum, Springfield, beginning 
April 14, has launched a plan for establish- 
ing a state gallery in the museum. A 
nucleus is to be obtained by means of pur- 
chase prizes of $1,000, $500 and less to be 
made by a group of art patrons known as 
“The Friends of Illinois Art.” 

The officers of the Illinois Academy are: 
President, J. F. Cornelius; vice-president, 
F. J. Reichmann; secretary, Mrs. Florence 
M. Cook, and treasurer, C. Lynn Coy, all 
of Chicago. Mrs. Mary E. Aleshire of 
Plymouth, IIL, is director of exhibitions. 
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Decoration, by Mme. Noéle Roubaud. 


“A pack of cards has four aces. In 
cards alone does one find such a rich propor- 
tion. One must not look for it in the 


Salon des Indépendants, nor, in fact, in any 
salon,” René-Jean declares at the beginning 
of his criticism in Comoedia in reviewing the 
4,636 paintings and carvings displayed by 
2,700 painters and sculptors at the thirty- 
ninth exposition of the Paris organization 
that has “neither jury nor prizes.” 
“Independent of a hanging committee the 
exhibition admittedly is,” writes the critic 
of the Paris Times. “Independent of artists 
it often is. To paraphrase Whistler: ‘The 
artists are going; the independence remains.’ 
But the show is certainly less sensational 
than it has been in the past. The ‘fauves’ 
cower behind the buttress of burlesque. 
Inability to carry out to a constructive con- 
clusion the advanced ideas of modern art 


‘Critic Says Salon des Independants Has Grown “Old and Fat” at 39 





“Avant le bal,’ by Jean d’Esparbes. 


has sorted the mangy ‘fauves’ from the 
magnificent ‘fauves.’ If the exhibition is 
bereft of great work, there is, nevertheless, 
a leavening of work of some merit.” 
“Some say fatness is a sign of old age,” 
G. de Pawlowski writes in Matin. “The 
Salon des Indépendants is growing old. In 
its thirty-ninth year, it is obese. Its 4,636 
pieces fill the Grand Patais, and the num- 
bers of the different rooms could well be 
displaced, for the visitors’ sake, by mile 
stones. Is the formula, ‘Neither jury nor 
prizes’ responsible for this dangerous state 
of affairs? We must think not, as_ the 
other salons, having selection committees, 
fatten each year and scarcely present a 
better standard of work. But what would 
you have? The times are hard. It is nec- 
essary to gather many exhibitors in order 
to pay the rent of a place, and we live, be- 
sides, as far as artistic matters go, in the 





A Chicago Precedent 


It now appears that Mr. Rex Whistler’s 
amusing decorations recounting “The Pur- 
suit of Rare Meats” for the cellar restau- 
rant of the Tate Gallery in London de- 
scribed in the January number of THE Art 
Dicest, are not the first thing of their kind 
at museums. The Chicago Art Institute 
takes precedence. Years ago when W. M. 
R. French, brother of Daniel Chester French, 
was the director and N. H. Carpenter the 
secretary the walls of the basement restau- 
rant were made colorful by paintings by 
advanced students of the Art Institute 
school, portraying scenes pertaining to the 
procuring of food and its preparation. 

It also appears that Art Institute students 
about this time, at the suggestion of J. 
Spencer Dickerson, now corresponding sec- 
retary of the University of Chicago, trans- 
formed the walls of the barber shop of the 
old Union League Club into an amusing 
presentation of the historic shaving customs 
of outdoor England with country yoke's 
forming a gallery. The site is now occupied 
by the club’s skyscraper, which houses the 
notable collection of paintings and sculp- 
tures formed while Mr. Dickerson was 
chairman of the art committee. 





Art as a Trade Envoy 


An exhibition of contemporary British art 
will be held in Buenos Aires next June, 
which corresponds with London’s November. 
Sir Martin Conway is chairman and a group 
of the nation’s most prominent artists are 
members of the committee, which insures the 
forming of a better assemblage than was sent 
to Paris and Brussels last season. 

The exhibition will be held under the pa- 
tronage of the British Government. Sir 
Malcolm Robertson, British ambassador to 
Argentina, asserts it will “prove of immeas- 
urable value to British prestige and, inci- 
dentally, to British trade in the Argentine 
and Latin-America generally.” 





Art Exhibits in Arizona 

The newly opened Arizona Museum, at 
Phoenix, which was pictured in the last 
number of THE Art Dicest, had not in- 
tended to hold art exhibitions, being devoted 
more particularly to archeological and eth- 
nological material, but, responding to the 
need, has made room for art displays. The 
first exhibition, Feb. 10-25, was devoted to 
the Print Makers Society of California, and 
the museum will house, March 5-19, the 
annual spring show of the Phoenix Fine 
Arts Association. 





“Senegalese,” by Mlle. Simone Marye. 





age of quantity rather than quality. It is 
necessary to sell at a price, even a low 
price. The canvases batted out in a short 
time sell better than those which took a 
little time and thought, and inexperience 
is more in favor than the genius of a 
Leonardo da Vinci. There are many bad 
things in this exhibition, but then it is ob- 
vious that, with or without a jury, all the 
salons today are identical, no matter what 
title their god-fathers may christen them.” 

“The thirty-ninth exposition of the Art- 
istes Independent, while possessing several 
works of note, does not offer anything un- 
expected,” comments Vanderpyl, critic of 
Le Petit Parisien. “In this regard, the an- 
nual salons of this society differ, each time 
a little more, from those of former times, 
from the time when pointillisme was just 
discovered, from the beautiful days of the 
young ‘fauves,’ the budding cubism, the di- 
visionists, the futurists, freshly embarked 
from Italy, from the pure souls of such as 
the custom-officer, Rosseau.” 

Included in this year’s salon, there are 
retrospective exhibitions of works by Paul 
Serusier, Ottmann, and Giran-Max, ail 
members of the society who have died dur- 
ing the past year. There is also a special 
exhibit of Paul Signac, one of the initial 
founders of the salon and today the active 
president of the society. 

Comparatively few Americans exhibit in 
this year’s salon. Among them are Came- 
ron Burnside, Charles Thorndyke, Albert 
Gihon, Flora Schofield, Paul Burlin, Jean 
Tomlinson Baldwin, E. H. Brewster and 
Mrs. Brewster, Virginia Beresford, Mrs. A. 
H. Stillman, Julia Stohr, Anna Wood, Roy 
Sheldon, Anne Browne, E. B. Butler, Lily 
Converse, Donald Olyphant, Susan Linda 
Meller, W. H. Littlefield, James Harwood 
and James Butler. 

Tue Art Dicest herewith reproduces 
some of the works that attracted most at- 
tention. The grim and impressive “Avant 
de Bal” by Jean d’Esparbés was one of 
the sensations. Its symbolism is strongly 
reminiscent of the German masters of the 
Renaissance, but it is treated in a very 
modern way. It represents Death assuming 
the features and attire of a beautiful young 
woman before he enters the ball room of 





Life. 
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National Gallery Gets a Belmore Browne 






“The Chief’s Canoe,” by Belmore Browne. 


Among the paintings purchased at the 
winter exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design through the Ranger Fund and 
apportioned among American museums was 
“The Chief’s Canoe,” an extremely pictur- 
esque subject by Belmore Browne, which 
was presented to the National Gallery in 


Washington. New York has just had a 
chance to become better acquainted with 
this artist’s work through an exhibition at 
the Macbeth Gallery. A digest of the crit- 
ical comment on this exhibition will be 
found in the department, “What the Critics 
Say of the New York Season.” 





French Crafts 


The honor which France bestows on her 
best craftsmen, the successors and often the 
descendants of the men who made the French 
“periods” glorious, is described by Russel 
3arnes in an article in the Detroit News on 
the great exposition just held in Paris. 

“Every worker in France,” he says, “no 
matter what his trade, has the chance to be 
decorated by his government, and to win 
public acclaim. All that is required is fine 
taste and a fine hand. The scene in the 
Grand Palais when the honors were an- 
nounced this year was as tense and electric 
as a close election fight in America, or a 
bitterly fought football or baseball game. 
All the contestants were on hand who could 
possibly get there, with their friends and 
supporters. The working forces of the big 
dressmaking houses were present in mass to 
cheer their representatives. And it was a 
competition based on the curve of a piece of 
furniture, the taste and execution of a design 
on leather or textiles, or the turn on the 
crown of a hat. Nothing like it could prob- 
ably happen in America. 

“The newspapers interviewed the winners, 
and found that most of them were following 
the trades of their fathers, grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers behind them. 

“George Castelain, finest textile designer, 
was preceded by his father and grandfather, 
not only in the same business, but at the 
same job for the same firm—135 years— 
three generations—at the same designig table. 
Is it any wonder that he knows his trade? 

“Marcel Rousseau, best cabinetmaker for 
the year, is the son of the father who holds 
the Legion of Honor for his skill with the 
chisel and plane. It is the same with most 
of the contestants. In France it is usual for 





the son to follow the father in his business 
or trade.” 

France, says the writer, is willing to leave 
“mass production” to the Americans and 
Germans, who are better adapted to it tem- 
peramentally. She desires for economic rea- 
sons to lead the world markets with “luxury 
goods,” beautiful objects that cannot be pro- 
duced by machinery. 





A 2,000th Anniversary 


France’s medieval city, Carcassonne, which 
stands with all its fortifications exactly as it 
did in the Middle Ages, will celebrate this 
year its 2,000th anniversary. 

The citadel stands on the heights above the 
river Aude. Deserted, its destruction was 
decreed by the military authorities in 1835, 
but the poet Mérimée protested so eloquently 
that the decision was suspended. Two dec- 
ades later France made it a state monument 
and charged Viollet-le-Duc with its restora- 
tion. Included in the walls are a cathedral, 
a castle and an amphitheatre. 

Carcassonne is at any time a wonderful 
sight, with its massive masonry and the 
rugged outline of its battlements; but it is 
perhaps most impressive by moonlight, when 
the towers throw fantastic shadows upon the 
slopes and the grim spirit of the past seems 
to brood over the silent fortress. 





Indiana Show for Tulsa 


The Art Association of Tulsa, Okla., has 
arranged for March an “Indiana exhibition,” 
the feature of which will be the twelve water 
color studies by Eugene Savage for his 
decorations in the new Elks Memorial Build- 
ing in Chicago, which were shown at the 
Hoosier Salon. Paintings by 35 Indiana 


artists in addition to Mr. Savage will be 
shown, 








Business Men 


The Associated Amateur Art Clubs, 
whose nucleus was the Business Men’s Art 
Club of Chicago, and which now includes 
similar organizations in Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Cleveland, Denver, Milwaukee and 
Minneapolis, has started:a campaign for the 
spread of the movement throughout the na- 
tion and for that purpose has sent a broad- 
side to the directors of seventy-five Ameri- 
can museums. This broadside gives the 
history of the business men’s art clubs and 
urges that new societies be formed so that 
participation may be had in the first annual 
exhibition at the Art Institute of Chicago 
next August. 

Existing societies whose membership is 
more than 60 per cent. laymen or amateurs 
may join the association. 

Each member club is privileged to enter 
ten pictures in any medium and it is sug- 
gested that local exhibitions be held before 
May 31 and that local juries pick the works 
to be entered. A final jury of selection com- 
posed of professional artists will decide 
which works are to be hung. There will 
be no prizes and no sales. An exhibition 
fee of $3 for each picture will cover the 
expenses. It is proposed to organize a 
traveling exhibition at the close of the an- 
nual, for a tour of museums. 

The annual convention of the Associated 
Amateur Art Clubs will be held during the 
convention, and the place selected for the 
1929 exhibition. The headquarters are 
Room 309, 81 West Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, and the officers are: Honorary presi- 
dent, Dr. Samuel Fleisher ; president, Elbert 
G. Drew; vice president, Arthur J. Todd; 
secretary-treasurer, Paul L. Olson. 

The Business Men’s Art Club of Chicago, 
formed eight years ago, which has acted as 
a model for the others, now has 160 mem- 
bers. By study and practice, by exchange 
of ideas, by classes and criticism, many 
members have acquired proficiency in art, 
with consequent pleasure in producing good 
pictures. Because of the training they re- 
ceive, they are able the more keenly to ap- 
preciate works of art, and among them are 
many discriminating collectors. 

Robert B. Harshe, director of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, asserts in the broad- 
side that “the American business man is 
the greatest idealist of his time.” 

S. J. Duncan-Clark, one of the members 
of the Chicago Club, in a spirited invitation, 
tells of his own experience and ends with 
this exhortation: “If you want an avocation 
which will take you completely out of the 
world of drudgery and routine, of business 
cares and sordid contacts; if you want an 
avocation which will recreate you mentally, 
invigorate you physically and exalt you 
spiritually; if you want the companionship 
of good fellows who love the woods and 
streams, and who are bound together by a 
tie of understanding and appreciation, come 
with us.” 





In a Museum 
We finger little forms of jade, 
And at their touch I am afraid. 
These planes and contours softly move, 
Like planets in a crystal groove. 
Final, impervious to change, 
They are more strange than we are strange. 
They are the beautiful mystery, 
Complete in its own entity. 


—Polly Chase in “Poetry.” 
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Meier-Graefe 


More than 150 members of the Art Stu- 
dents’ League had gathered to hear Julius 
Meier-Graefe talk about art. Doubtless 
they expected him to praise studiousness and 
the development of talent, but the distin- 
guished critic surprised some of them when 
he said: 

“We have much more talent than is nec- 
essary. There was not a person in the 
world who had less talent than Van Gogh. 
But he had feeling, broad compassion. And 
he achieved wonders because he had this 
fire within him, this tremendous urge to 
express what he felt, as he felt it. What 
did he care for society as it was constituted, 
for customs, for regulations? He fought 
society. Renoir and Monet fought society 
—and society today is eager to accept what 
they did in the way they did it. And today 
you can paint as you will, you can create 
in pigment or in sculpture what you will, 
because of these giants who have struggled 
toward the new dawn in creative art.” 


Meier-Graefe talked in English and in 
French, and sometimes in German. He 
gesticulated when he lacked words, as when 
he said art in Germany had a greater chance 
for development than before the war be- 
cause there had been too many generals, 
“too much”—and he pointed to his shoulders 
until some one in the audience supplied: the 
words “shoulder straps,” and he laughed. 


One of the greatest personalities of his 
time, a novelist, dramatist, biographer and 
critic of international fame, Meier-Graefe 
spent three weeks in New York with little 
mention by the newspapers. He visited this 
country primarily at the invitation of E. 
Weyhe, publisher and art dealer, who has 
done so much to make his books known to 
American readers. Mr. Weyhe cabled him 
to come over and receive a birthday gift 
in celebration of his sixtieth anniversary, 
and when he arrived presented him with a 
purse of $2,000, the offering of a group of 
friends. 

But Meier-Grafe does not look to be even 
fifty years of age. He is vigorous, active, 
straight, with a smooth skin and colorful 
compiexion. He took a trip to Washington 
from New York and returned, and then 
visited Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo 
and Boston, and from Boston went to 
Smith College for a day. He will sail for 
Germany on March 9. 


He and his wife were given a dinner in 
New York which was attended by Mr. 
Weyhe, Preston Dickinson, Louis Bouché, 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi and his wife, known as 
Katherine Schmidt; Niles Spencer, Charles 
Daniel, the art dealer, and his associate, 
Lanson Hartpence. Katherine Dreier en- 
tertained him at luncheon one day, and 
John Marin on another day. He visited 
the foreign section of the Carnegie Inter- 
national at the Brooklyn Museum, and 
thought the selection of German pictures 
could have been much better. 


Here are some of his opinions, given in 
his speech to the Art Students’ League, to 
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General Lee’s Portrait Found in London 


+ 





“General Robert E. Lee,” by John King. 


Two years ago, in a minor London 
dealer’s establishment, a portrait of an 
American military man was seen by Mr. 
Arthur U. Newton. There were good qual- 
ities in the work, and Mr. Newton, himself 
a dealer with a place in Piccadilly, pur- 
chased it, and had it cleaned. He found 
that the subject was General Robert E. Lee. 

The picture was signed J. L. King, and 
dated 1864. But Mr. Newton has been able 
to learn little about the artist except that 
he was a portraitist of the period of the 
Civil War and earlier. Some of the most 
nearly complete biographical dictionaries of 





American painters do not contain his name. 
In one book was found the simple entry 
of the name “John King,’ with the state- 
ment that he painted portraits and had done 
one of Henry Lee. This sitter, an Ameri- 
can general of the Revolutionary War and 
afterward Governor of Virginia, was the 
father of Robert E. Lee. 

Mr. Newton has brought the portrait to 
New York, where he is exhibiting it in his 
newly opened establishment at 665 Fifth 
Ave. There is simple dignity in the pose, 
and the revered features of General Lee 
are depicted with craftsmanship. 





friends and to THe Art Dicest: 

“The work of John Marin is fine, inter- 
pretative, expressive. Alfred Maurer is 
vivid, powerful; Demuth, esthetic; Preston 
Dickinson, admirable; Kuniyoshi, naive and 
strong. 

“T have seen splendid things in the Phil- 
lips collection in Washington, and in the 
collections of Stieglitz and Gallatin. I am 
much gratified to see such excellent art. 
American works that have been shown in 
Germany were not so good. 

“How rich you are in fine art works in 
some of your private collections! In the 
collection of Mrs. Havemeyer I saw ten 
Manets, and in Mr. Mellon’s collection in 
Washington, three Vermeers. In Germany 
no person owns more than one of each of 
these artists. 

“We in Germany are like you in America 
in one way—we have no traditions. Diirer 
and Cranach belong to museums and are of 
the long-ago past. Some artists, like Lieber- 
mann when young, and Corinth, began to 





make a new art in Germany, and now we 
are achieving things. We had impression- 
ists in Germany, however, before Monet— 
there was Menzel, for one. There was a 
union of spirit between Germany and France 
before 1871, for Monet visited the Munich 
exposition of 1869. The war of 1871 de- 
stroyed this union, but now it is being re- 
vived.” 

Meier-Graefe has written three plays, two 
novels, and books on Manet, Boecklin, Men- 
zel, Hogarth, Marées, Renoir, Cézanne, De- 
gas, Van Gogh and Dostoievski. 
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Table at Which Tooke Received Rents 





Georgian Rent Table. 


If an old table like that once possessed by 
John Horne Tooke, English political agitator 
and statesman, wit and raconteur, could talk, 
what tales might it not tell? His conversa- 
tional powers are said to have rivalled those 
of Dr. Johnson. Although educated for the 
ministry, he fought duels, and the traditions 
of his Sunday parties have lasted until this 
day. 

The table was recently acquired in Eng- 
land by Philip Suval, New York antiquarian 
and connoisseur. It is of fine old Georgian 
mahogany, and was made about 1775. Two 
years after that Tooke was tried at Guild- 
hall before Lord Mansfield, and was heavily 
fined and sent to prison for one year for 
signing a paper soliciting subscriptions for 
the relief of the relatives of the Americans 
“murdered by the King’s troops at Lexing- 
ton and Concord.” The day of his trial 
happened to be July 4, just one year after 
the Declaration of Independence was signed. 
Again, in 1794, he was put in the Tower for 
a while. 

Tooke’s friends were wont to gather at 
his home and discuss the affairs of the 
day, discussions preserved in a book called 
“Table Talk” and written by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge and Samuel Rogers. 

Technically, this is a rent table, and it was 
used particularly on the days when tenants 
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of the owner assembled to pay their rent to 
the land!ord. It is circular, and rests upon 
a single carved square pillar, the top covered 
with embossed leather. The top contains 
ten drawers, each inlaid with ivory letters. 
After the death of Tooke it passed into the 
possession of Lady Grant Duff of Bath. 
For a time it was owned by a man named 
Thelwell, who was one of the persons tried 
with Tooke for conspiracy. 





Styled Interiors Afloat 

The vogue for antique or period decora- 
tions has affected life at sea. Exhibitions 
of paintings have been held on trans-At- 
lantic liners, but the latest phase is con- 
sidered by Harry Bewley in the Philadel- 
phia Record, who says that evidence of the 
increasing popularity of early American de- 
signs is seen in the interiors of the Cali- 
fornia, the largest American-built steam- 
ship, which started upon her first voyage 
on Jan. 28. 

“The style followed in the public apart- 
ments on this new vessel was inspired by 
the fine old Colonial mansions in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, New England, New York 
and Virginia, as well as by interiors in the 
American wing of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum,” he says. 

“The idea for the smoking room was 
taken from the kitchen of the ‘Parson’ 
Capen house at Topsfield, Mass., built in 
1674, and now preserved in the Metropoli- 
tan. The walls are paneled in old pine, the 
ceiling is timbered, and the room furnished 
with an oak cupboard and lighting fixtures 
of the period. Dining and drawing-rooms 
are done in the more sophisticated and ele- 
gant Georgian.” 





Massachusetts 


THE ANTIQUE SHOP 
45 MECHANIC ST., FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Call at our new location. Extensive and rare col- 
lection of real Antiques. 
P. H. AND 8. E. H. SAFFORD 








‘brides came from England. 


Baxter Collection 


“When New England was but a lusty in- 
fant,” says Clara Newhall Fogg in the 
Antiquarian, “she had not over much time 
for the making of furniture; that is the 
reason nearly all the furnishings of colonial 
In Portland, 
Me., are still found many chairs, tables and 
old desks treasured by the descendants of 
the colonial women of old Falmouth, as 
Portland was first called. It is said that 
ex-Governor Percival Baxter of Maine has 
one of the finest collections of colonial furni- 
ture in New England. 

“An interesting piece of furniture owned 
by the Baxters is the ‘Parson Smith low- 
boy,’ as it is called. At the time of the great 
fire when nearly all Portland burned, this 
lowboy was taken to the neighboring town 
of Gorham, where it remained many years. 
In the old days it belonged to Parson Smith, 
and still has the original brasses and handles. 

“Among the Chippendale and Hepplewhite 
chairs of the Baxter collection are many 
taken from one of the royal yachts over a 
century ago. Two old-time chairs, priceless 
to their owner, are from the House of Seven 
Gables and belonged to Hawthorne. They 
are Queen Anne chairs with the Spanish feet 
and cane seat. So much in harmony are 
they with the spirit of Pyncheon House, that 
one looks for the ghost of Miss Hepzibah 
herself to step from out of the shadows. 

“The late James Phiney Baxter, thrice 
Mayor of Portland, in his boyhood started 
this collection that is now so famous.” 





John Evelyn and Gibbons 


Some one fond of research has learned 
that Grinling Gibbons, regarded as Eng- 
land’s greatest wood carver, might have 
ended his days in obscurity had not John 
Evelyn, the diarist, discovered him and intro- 
duced him to the favor of Charles IT. 
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Simplicity 

“In America in Colonial times there was 
not the prejudice against the elaborate that 
is sometimes thought to have existed,” says 
the New York Sun. ‘When it was possible 
colored scenic papers were used on the 
walls, and bright damasks and chintzes and 
painted furniture supplied a brightness ig- 
nored by the apostles of sweetness and 
light in the 90s. Only within the last few 
years have we gained the courage to rein- 
troduce color and pattern into our interiors. 

“Often the phrase is heard, ‘Oh, I just 
love simple things’; again, ‘I like Colonial 
furniture, it is so simple’; or ‘I don’t like 
French furniture, it is too fancy.’ Such 
opinions arise from the fallacy that sim- 
plicity in itself is refined. 

“In decoration an excess of simplicity 
may denote artistic cowardice or a poverty- 
stricken imagination. The baroque style, 
for example, has never been very popular 
in this country. The reason may be that 
since we do not understand it we are afraid 
of it. So in self-defense it is called vulgar. 
This attitude is reminiscent of the old ladies 
of Cranford in Mrs. Gaskel’s book of that 
name. They were very poor and very proud. 
It was customary for them to entertain each 
other, but as they had such slender means 
the collations were of a meager description. 
As their pride prohibited an admission of 
their straits they told one another that it 
was vulgar to serve food in profusion and 
cloaked their envy of a wealthy visitor in 
their condemnation of her relatively lavish 
tea as vulgarly ostentatious.” 





Insignia of Great Families 

“All through the history of decorative 
art,” says the New York Sun, “the insignia 
of great families will be found used as 
motifs. There are the salamander of 
Francis I, the Tudor roses, the Bourbon 
lilies, the bees of the Bonapartes, the 
feathers of the Prince of Wales, and many 
others. These last-named are to be seen 
frequently in the designs of Hepplewhite.” 


Brooklyn Musuem Gets Precious Old Pewter 





Lamps from Mrs. Samuel Doughty Collection. Above—Rare swinging lamp. 


Left—Whale oil lamp. 


Center—Two bulls-eye lamps. 


Right—“Betty type” 


time lamp; on the oil vessel are numbers for the hours of the night. 


Lovers of o!d pewter will be interested in 
the display of the 203 pieces given to the 
Brooklyn Museum by Mrs. Samuel Doughty. 
Consisting of Continental, English and 
American specimens, the collection is very 
comprehensive, as it includes plates, bowls, 
basins, tea and coffee pots, salt boxes, 
tankards, lamps, beakers, spoons, pitchers, 
urns, flagons, candlesticks and porringers. 

One of the cases consists almost entirely 
of lamps and lights. Some of the rarest 
ones are swinging lamps on brackets that 
fastened to the wall, bull’s eye lamps that 
were put in the windows of fishermen’s 
houses by their families to help mark the 
course into harbors of towns with unmarked 
channels, and a time lamp which consists of 
a: pedestal surmounted by a tall tube of 





Current Exhibitions 
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glass that has graded scales marked with 
Roman numerals of the hours from six to 
twelve, the height of the oil approximating 
the hour of the evening. 

Another case consists almost entirely of 
objects for the table; in fact, one could 
practically keep house even in this day with 
the useful and beautiful utensils in this 
collection 
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Stanford White’s Great Medici Tapestry 





Tapestry depicting “An Armistice.” 


From the Stanford White Collection. 


Courtesy 


P.W. French & Co. 


Stanford White is generally known as the 
architect who designed the old Madison 
Square Garden. But White was more than 
an architect. He was a consummate con- 
noisseur, a collector of art works, notably 
fine tapestries, and he is credited with being 
the man who, more than any other one 
person, created the desire among American 
collectors and home builders to acquire fine 
Italian art objects. 

Italian tapestries of the Renaissance pe- 
riod are especially rare, and their beauty 
was appreciated by Mr. White as by few 
others. In his collection was a sixteenth 
century tapestry that, after his death, hung 
for years on the walls of an American fam- 
ily of great wealth, and this has recently been 
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acquired by P. W. French & Company, of 
New York. It was woven in Florence, on 
the Medici looms, about 1580. Compara- 
tively few Italian tapestries or arrazi, as 
they are known in Italian, were woven in 
Italy. They were usually woven in France 
and Flanders, and those emanating from the 
Medici atelier are still rarer. This manu- 
factory was established by Duke Cosimo I 
in 1546. Most of the tapestries executed 
there have since remained in Italy in the 
national collections and museums. 

The subject of this tapestry represents an 
armistice, and shows the victorious leader 
seated at a table, receiving gold from the 
enemy. In the foreground at the left, seated 
on a draped dais, is the figure of a woman 
in classic attire who holds two bags filled 
with coin, which symbolizes the financial 
triumph of the victor. The tapestry is en- 
closed in a border that is unique and ex- 
tremely rare. It is oval in shape and woven 
with masques, clusters of flowers, fruits and 
leaves. At the angles are large figures in 
the style of Michelangelo, the upper ones 
supporting escutcheons, one with the arms 
of the Medici family, and the other in quar- 
terings, one containing that of the Medici 
and the other the arms of the family for 
whom the tapestry was originally woven. 

In addition to its rarity, the tapestry is of 
very fine weave, rich in soft mellowed colors 
and in excellent preservation. It measures 
15 feet 8 inches wide by 12 feet 7 inches 
high. 





Restoration of Antiques 


C. CHIANTELLI & CO. 
Restorer of Any Valuable Object of Art 
Paintings Relined for the Trade 
572 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK 








Forgers of Silver 


An Associated Press letter from London 
says that the man who puts new moonshine 
in old Bourbon whisky bottles has nothing 
whatsoever on the boatleggers of imitation 
old silver who have been active in Eng- 
land. 

Numerous cases have developed lately of 
speculators and collectors of antique silver 
who have been deceived by a clever group of 
skillful silver forgers. 

This group, which has a_ considerable 
knowledge of what period and pieces of sil- 
verware are in demand, first gets hold of old 
and damaged silverware at a very small 
price. The members then prepare new silver 
copies of the antique ware. 

Their next step is to cut off the period 
stampings, the date of manufacture, the hall 
mark and the maker’s mark from the old 
silver, and fit them to the imitation copies 
with hard soldering and hammering. 

The_ ordinary test of detecting such addi- 
tions is to breathe on and around the marks 
when the joints will show up if something 
has been added to the silver surface. But the 
silver forgers are so skillful this ordinary 
test is of no avail. 





London Market Grows 


“London is steadily gaining in strength as 
the European mart for antiquities and works 
of art of every description,” writes Guy 
Cadogan..-Rathary in Antiques. .“This fact 
is partly due to our having no sales tax, as 
on the continent, but more particularly to 
the multitude.of eager buyers. Certainly the 
brotherhood of collectors is rapidly expand- 
ing. While this tends to quicken demand, 
thus raising prices, the visible supply is well 
maintained. 

“For one thing, ‘family treasures,’ great or 
small, exist all over the country, only slowly 
coming into the market; collections are 
formed, and, after death or other vicissi- 
tude, are dispersed at auction; moreover, 
that fine storehouse, Mother Earth, is con- 
tinually yielding up stores of ancient handi- 
craft. Such things filter in here slowly from 
Egypt, Asia, and elsewhere; while our own 
soil surrenders rich Celtic, Roman, and later 
antiques.” 
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London Armor 


In recent years the large prices given by 
American collectors for armor in England 
has caused the transference to this country 
of the collections of the earls of Cumberland 
and Pembroke, whose armor was by the 
master, Jacob Halder, at Greenwich. Other 
fine armor has been acquired by Americans 
in England and on the Continent. 

The London Times now rejoices that 
there has been transferred permanently to 
the Tower from the little-known Rotunda 
Museum on Woolwich Common a most in- 
teresting collection. For almost -a hundred 
years the Rotunda Museum she‘tered this ar- 
mor, placed there at a time when the Tower 
was over-flowing with war stores. he 
collection was augmented by General Lef- 
roy, who purchased some fine examples of 
fifteenth century armor at Rhodes in 1866. 

Included is a fine suit of armor of the 
early sixteenth century, russeted, with 
bands of gilding. It is considered to have 
belonged to the Duc d’Uze, and according 
to a tradition, for which no ‘authority can 
be found, it was worn by the Chevalier 
Bayard. The leg armor is of exceptionally 
fine workmanship, but the whole suit is of 
such small proportions that it must have 
been made for a youth of slight build and 
can hardly have belonged to such a mighty 
champion as Bayard. 

The actual provenance of the Rhodes ar- 
mor is vague, for in General Lefroy’s auto- 
biography it is stated merely that it came 
from the Castle of Rhodes. It must have 
been the whole or part of a store left by 
the Knights Hospitalers when they were 
driven out by the Turks in 1522. 





Empire Style Coming Back 


“The Empire style is beginning once again 
to attain to popular favor and will no doubt 
assume a leading place in decorative fashion 
in the near future,” says the New York Sun. 
“In view of this it would be well for poten- 
tial buyers of furniture of this sort to re- 
member that about twenty-five or thirty 
years ago there was a rage for things of 
Empire origin, and to meet the demand man- 
ufacturers both in this country and abroad 
produced quantities of it which has since 
found its way into the second-hand shops 
and third-rate auction rooms. It is being 
salvaged and will no doubt soon repose in 
some of the very drawing rooms from which 
it was discarded some time since.” 





Antiques in a Big Exhibition 
At the Olympia Palace in London there 
will be held in July a great exhibition of 
art, antiques, and objects of virtu. The 
section devoted to antiques has behind it 
the British Antique Dealers’ Association. 
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TWO IMPORTANT ART SALES AT 


THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 


Ts 





ON PUBLIC EXHIBITION FROM SATURDAY, MARCH TWENTY-FOURTH 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS BY 
OLD & MODERN MASTERS 


COLLECTED BY THE LATE 


CHARLES H. SENFF 


NEW YORK CITY AND SYOSSET, LONG ISLAND 
' SOLD BY ORDER OF 
THE ADMINISTRATORS OF HIS ESTATE 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, AT UNRESERVED PUBLIC SALE 
WEDNESDAY & THURSDAY EVENINGS, MARCH TWENTY-EIGHTH & TWENTY-NINTH 


THE PAINTINGS INCLUDE 
PORTRAIT OF A GIRL BY REMBRANDT 
@ Illustrated by Dr. W. R. Valentiner in “Klassiker der Kunst,” 1923 
COMPANION PORTRAITS OF 
A DUTCH BURGHER & HIS WIFE BY FRANS HALS 
q@ Illustrated by Hofstede de Groot, and Von Bode 


PORTRAIT OF GENERAL SPINOLA BY VELASQUEZ 


@ Illustrated by-von Loga in “Klassiker der Kunst,” 1893 
and by Dr. August L. Mayer 


TWO IMPORTANT EXAMPLES BY RUBENS 
THE FISH POND BY HOBBEMA 
A GAME OF CARDS BY PIETER DE HOOGH 
@ All the above purchased from Durand-Ruel 


EIGHT SUPERB PAINTINGS BY COROT 
@ Five purchased from M. Knoedler & Co.; one from 
Durand-Ruel; one from Boussod, Valadon & Co. 
and one from William Schaus 
TWO SPLENDID PAINTINGS BY DELACROIX 
@ Purchased from Durand-Ruel 
AND FIFTY-NINE OTHER IMPORTANT, INTERESTING 
& BEAUTIFUL PAINTINGS BY ANTON MAUVE 
BERNARDINO LUINI, WILLEM VAN MIERIS, GERARD DOU 
ADRIAEN VAN OSTADE, AERT VAN DER NEER, TURNER 


MONTICELLI, DUPRE, HENNER, DAUBIGNY, COURBERT 
ROUSSEAU, PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, DIAZ, ZIEM, ETC. 


@ All purchased from M. Knoedler & Co., Durand-Ruel 


and other famous dealers 


ILLUSTRATED BOUND CATALOGUE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TWO DOLLARS 
ADMITTANCE TO THE SALE BY CARD TO BE OBTAINED FROM THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 


CYPRIOTE & CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES 


DUPLICATES OF THE CESNOLA & OTHER COLLECTIONS 
; {PART ONE] 


SOLD BY ORDER OF THE TRUSTEES OF 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 


ROBERT W. DE FOREST, Presiventr 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON RECEIPT OF FIFTY CENTS 


TO BE SOLD FRIDAY AFTERNOON & EVENING & 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH THIRTIETH & THIRTY-FIRST 


THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 
{MITCHELL KENNERLEY, PRESIDENT] 


489 PARK AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET » NEW YORK 
SALES CONDUCTED BY MR. F. A. CHAPMAN AND MR. A. N. BADE 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 














Italian Masters 


Three recent books- on Italian art were 
greeted recently by M. René-Jean in Comoe- 
dia as indicative of a freshening interest in 
the old art of Italy among French artists 
and critics after a period of indifference. 
The three books are Marcel Brion’s “Giotto,” 
Jean Alazard’s “Perugino” and Roberto 
Longhi’s work on Piero della Francesca, 
translated by Jean Chauzeville and published 
with 186 reproductions. 

“Saint Francis of Assisi, Giotto, Dante, 
what a magnificent budding, almost simulta- 
neous, of Italian genius,’ M. René-Jean 
writes. The second came at the psycholog- 
ical moment to retrace in the upper church 
of Assisi the scenes of the life of the first 
and to form with the third, according to the 
fine phrase of M. Elie Faure, the ‘two 
towers of the cathedral.’ Giotto, taught by 
Cimabue, opened to painting a modern world, 
showed it the way to the sublime and the 
pathetic. His frescoes have the precision 
cf bas-reliefs and the conciseness of the 
sculptures of the middle ages. Similar to 
that of the masters of statuary, his figura- 
tive language expresses a countryside by a 
few trees, a city by a few edifices. Marvel- 
ous synthesis of an epoque which places all 
importance in the principal personage, which 
does not fear to seat its heroes in churches 
in which, on arising, they will touch the 
vault, who convey in all things a profound 
intelligence of setting, which could be 
adopted with profit by our theatre of today. 
M. Marcel Brion retraces with penetration 
the history of this carrier of the message 
from the days when, a little peasant, he con- 
templated in the Piaza de Calle di Verrig- 
nano, the ‘Jugglers of God,’ which revealed 
to him the expressive beauty of human ges- 











Art and Archaeology 


Founded 1914 

Published monthly by authority of the 

Archaeological Society of Washington 

This magazine de luxe, lavishly il- 
lustrated and printed in Doubletone 
inks on the finest Silkote paper, is 
unique. 

Its articles on Art are sound, good 
tempered, and written for human 
beings. In the January issue, for ex- 
ample, a magnificent description of 
“The Riches of the Prado” is given 
by its Subdirector, Sefior F. J. Sanchez 
Canton. 

The archaeological articles are, if 
anything, even finer. They cover every 
important discovery, and give you a 
human viewpoint of science without 
sacrificing accuracy. Many of your 
friends take Art and Archaeology. 
How have you happened to miss the 
only magazine of its kind in the 
world? 


By the copy fifty cents. By the year, $5. 

Foreign and Canadian postage, 50 cents 
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Pach on Bulliet 


In the mid-January number of THe Arr 
DiceEst several reviews of “Apples and Ma- 
donnas” by C. J. Bulliet (Covici, Chicago, 
$3.50) were quoted. And now other critics 
have joined in the discussion, including 
Walter Pach, Harry L. Engle, and “D. A.” 
in the Christian Science Monitor. Mr. 
Pach is perhaps best known as the trans- 
lator of Elie Faure’s “History of Art,” 
but he is also a painter identified with the 
Independent movement, and is a critic of 
influence on his own account. Mr. Engle 
is one of the editors of The Palette ¢& 
Chisel in Mr. Butliet’s home city of Chicago. 

All admit the importance and readability 
of the book, though the Chicago critic is 
the least favorable. Mr. Pach says that 
the author has written the story of modern 
art in a “manner that is sure to gain many 
new supporters for the men he admires 
—and they are, in the main, the great 
men of our period. The first sentence of 
his book explains the title: the apples are 
those of Cézanne and the men whose ef- 
fort is climaxed in his own; the Madonnas 
are those of Raphael and the schools which 
wander downhill from the high plateaus of 
the Renaissance and sink into the lifeless 
and meaningless painting of the academies.” 

The author’s acceptance of academic 
phraseology may not be widely enough un- 
derstood as ironical, but “it is only because 


Mr. Bulliet’s theme is of such vital interest 
that one is led into criticism of what seem 
to be shortcomings in the book. The well 
sustained vivacity of its style makes it 
readable from cover to cover; his fine ap- 
preciation of his subject frequently leads 
him to an exactitude of phrase that is a 
better thing, I believe, than all the racy, 
intellectual entertainment which seems at 
first to characterize the book.” 

Mr. Engle believes that the author as- 
serts too strongly his admiration for his 
heroes: 

“Mr. Bulliet repeats himself rather often 
in generous usage of the good old superla- 
tive, ‘greatest.’ We begin to suspect the 
writer’s kinship with the greatest of the 
adjectivists, old P. T. himself. C. J. B. 
spreads supreme honorariums among the 
modern French painters with the lavish 
hand of a fond parent. These artists are 
simply ‘It? and Mr. Bulliet doesn’t mean 
maybe nor just now. Goodness no! He 
means for all time and makes the mandate 
retroactive.” 

The Monitor’s critic says that “the en- 
thusiasm of Mr. Bulliet is commendable 
when it doesn’t begin to be cloying. There 
is not as much insensitiveness to the modern 
movement as he imagines. The opposition 
is normal and desirable. There are many 
people that lack information, but are will- 
ing to be taught. These are the ones that 
the author should attend to and save his 
breath inventing gibes for the prejudiced.” 





tures, the gestures in which Giotto fixed the 
image for the joy of mankind which came 
after him. ; 

“Tf the name of Giotto is familiar to every 

one, is not that of Piero della Francesca, son 
of a shoemaker of Borgo San Sepolcro, who, 
born between 1410 and 1420, was the portrait 
painter of the dukes of Urbino, and died a 
beggar in 1490? The man reveals 
himself in the work of the artist. 
His life unfolds itself, to use M. Roberto 
Longhi’s words, ‘with the same calm daily 
routine as is lived today by a peasant of San 
Sapolcro.’ 

“From Piero della Francesca to Perugino 
is a great come down. Perugino, however, 
if one is to believe Vasari, studied the art 
of the master and was inspired by him. 
‘The constructive genius of Piero della Fran- 
cesca,’ writes M. Jean Alazard, ‘was of such 
a force that he influenced those who came in 
contact with him. The artist who knew 
how to express in such a striking manner the 
reality of the third dimension, to analyze 
the structure of the body to the extent of 
rendering its masses and volumes with so- 
briety and grandeur, and who, the first, gave 
everything dramatic intensity in the contrast 
of light and shadow, was a master that all 
Central Italy considered incomparable.’ I 
have cited this passage from M. Alazard be- 
cause he sums up perfectly the work of 
Piero della Francesca, an artist entirely 
opposite to this Perugino, gentle and theatri- 
cal, whom M. Alazard portrays with such 
talent that, for a little, one is forced to love 
him. Perugino, a second-rate artist, could 
never raise himself above the prettiness of 
his craft; the reproductions underline and 
call attention without end to the defects 
which the text of M. Alazard makes it easy 
to forget.” 
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The Technique of the 
Color Wood-Cut 


By 
Watter J. Puirurps, A. R. C. A. 


This attractive book is profusely illus- 
trated with 10 color plates and 20 half- 
tones. Mr. Phillips not only traces a brief 
history of this rare art, but describes fully 
every step in the production of a wood- 
block print, illustrating his remarks with 
reproductions of his work and that of other 
well-known artists. Even his engraving 
tools and sizing brushes are shown. 

Mr. William Giles, the leading European 
exponent of this medium, in the foreword 
says ‘‘Mr. Phillips has complete mastery 
of his craft.’’ 


Price $5.00 postpaid 
20% discount to Artists and Educators 


Visitors are cordially invited to inspect our 
color wood-cuts. 
As gifts they are second to none. 


Brown-Robertson Company, Inc. 
Educational Art Publishers 
424 Madison Ave. New York 
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New Architecture 


In France, where so many great artists 
and so many “isms” are born, one may ex- 
pect new viewpoints in every phase of art. 
Le Corbusier’s “Toward a New Architec- 
ture” is an example. Published first in 
French, in which thirteen editions have been 
issued, it has been translated into English 
by Frederick Etchells, and published in 
London by Rodker at 25 shillings, and by 
Payson & Clarke, New York, at $6. 

Reviewing it for the New York Evening 
Post, Douglas Haskell expresses gratitude 
for the raising of contentions understandable 
and worth hearing. “The structural style 
of today, of which Le Corbusier speaks, lies 
hidden in those things we all secretly admire 
though we may never have thought they 
were art. We admire ocean liners, automo- 
biles, airplanes, grain elevators and the de- 
spised American bathroom. 

“The grain elevator is an ordered mass of 
primary forms such as cubes and cylinders 
that are always unmistakable in sunlight. 
The ocean liner, without recourse to a single 
architectural style, impresses us with beauty 
‘calm, vital and strong.’ The airplane illus- 
trates the need of peeling down to clear 
purposes. Adair made a ‘Bat,’ but it did 
not fly; Wright and Farman set about sus- 
taining solid bodies in air; the result was 
jarring and disconcerting, but it flew. Beauty 
could follow when construction commenced 
to ring with universal law. The automobite 
is our symbol for the development of a 
standard. Buildings reach their standard 
when superfluities are cut away. Even the 
Parthenon was one of many Doric temples 
of perfectly standard parts and standard 
assembly. The basic simplicity of the en- 
gineering enabled Phidias to induce those 
subtle modifications that served no utilitarian 
purpose but performed the architectural 
miracle of turning practical shapes into beau- 
tiful play of sunlight and shadow, of con- 
verting materials into free expression of the 
spirit.” 

In the London Sunday Observer Sir Ed- 
win Luytens, R. A., says that “this book 
takes you down a new channel of architec- 
tural adventure—not without the risks and 
perils that all adventure pre-supposes; and 
Mr. Etchells, in his preface, plays the part 
of able pilot. M. le Corbusier makes great 
play with airplanes, automobiles, and At- 
lantic liners, finding in them affinity to the 
Parthenon. They are excellent, thrilling 
things in themselves and may well serve as 
tonics; for it is to be regretted that ugliness 
in a building does not kill as quickly as does 
a fault in their design. Physical efficiency, 
however, is not the sole test of a building. 
Phrases such as that cannot master design, 
or teach it; and, generally, the more dis- 
cursive the literature in which they are used, 
the less the achievement.” 
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Fry and Flanders 


Roger Fry was so impressed by the im- 
portance of the exhibition of Flemish art at 
Burlington House in the winter of 1926-27 
that he has written a book about it. “Flem- 
ish Art, a Critical Survey” (Brentano’s, New 
York), is the text of a lecture, somewhat 
amplified, on the subject, with thirty-one 
reproductions. 

Harley Perkins comments on the book in 
the Boston Transcript. He says that Mr. 
Fry, “adjusting a hypothetical eyeglass in 
his habitually cynical eye, was minded to 
regard the audience as well as the show. 
The expression he records as hearing most 
frequently was ‘heavenly’—Isn’t the exhibi- 
tion heavenly !’ 

“Over here a similar mixed audience 
would have said ‘corking, in non-committal 
vernacular. However, the English equiva- 
lent raised the critical ire of the author of 
‘Vision and Design,’ ‘Transformations’ and 
other works which have to do with the con- 
temporary point of view in art. He felt 
that if ‘heavenly’ had been applied to the 
paintings of Fra Angelico or Fra Filippo 
Lippi or some ‘other Italian artist working 
at the same time as the early Flemings, it 
would have been quite permissible. 

“He was struck with the extreme ‘earth- 
liness’ of the northern school, its wholesome- 
ness, ‘a simple unquestioning and uncritical 
pietism which allowed even their conceptions 
of transcendent realities to keep a homely 
quality and childlike literalness.’ 

“He makes pointed analysis of the effect 
of the pictures on the London crowds. ‘If 
we consider a minute and detailed verisimili- 
tude a great pictorial quality, then the Flem- 
ish primitives stand almost unrivalled. The 
very fact that their vision is so quick and 
unreflecting makes them satisfied with the 
vision of every-day practical life, and by so 
much the more accessible to the untrained 
eye. 

“*Again and again at Burlington House I 
was struck by the fact that it was just this 
every-day attitude to objects and textures 
that aroused delight. It was the transpar- 
ency of muslin veils, the glitter of jewels 
or the sheen of brocades, the recognition of 
which, in the painted imitation, gained the 





highest meed of praise. The vision of these 
painters was so little removed from the 
vision we employ for buying stuffs in a 
shop that it required no effort of reflection 
to recognize its accuracy and effectiveness.’ 

“Early Flemish art, despite its realism, did 
not primarily concern itself with volume and 
weight, nor that analysis of planes, irrespec- 
tive of subject, which has come to engross 
later painters. Mr. Fry would make a point 
from the exceedingly lovely head of Roger 
Van der Weyden, lent to the London show 
by the Hon. Andrew W. Mellon. ‘It is a 
refined and detailed catalogue, or rather 
map, of the features, but there is no sense 
of their relations upon the more or less 
spherical volume of a head.’ 

“A Fleming would probably have asked 
concerning a portrait of today as did a 
Chinese mandarin on first seeing a European 
one, ‘Do your people have one side of the 
face black?’ Shadow plays little part in the 
Van der Weyden portrayal. There is, how- 
ever, an almost Eastern use of line which 
sensitively conveys all that the shadow stands 
for. In making room for later schools Mr. 
Fry loses some of the enjoyment he might 
have derived from the Flemish show.” 





British Sporting Prints 

“Alken prints have been the teething ring 
upon which probably more young sportsmen 
have cut their collecting teeth than those of 
any other sporting artist of the last cen- 
tury,” says the Boston Transcript, introduc- 
ing its review of “Henry Alken” by Walter 
Shaw Sparrow (New York, Scribners’, 
$6.00). This is the first volume of a series 
which is to take in, among others, Ben Mar- 
shall, Stubbs, Wooten, Ferneley and Herring, 
under the general title of “The Sport of 
Our Fathers.” Alkens of three generations 
tried their hands at depicting the English 
out-or-door life of their times. Henry was 
“The” Alken. 





A Book on Paolo Veronese 
“A sympathetically written and apprecia- 
tive volume,” says the American Magazine 
of Art concerning “Paolo Veronese, His 
Career and Work,” by Percy H. Osmond 
(Macmillan, New York). The book con- 
tains a series of excellent reproductions. 
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What the Critics Say of the New York Season 











With the Detroit Art Institute showing 
twenty-two works by Titian, the riches in 
old masters that have come to America 
in the last two decades are still further dis- 
payed in the exhibition of Spanish paint- 
ings from El Greco to Goya organized by 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York. 
They number more than sixty and were 
lent mainly by private collectors. El] Greco, 
Velasquez and Goya are the stars of the 
show, while Murillo, Zurburan and Ribera 
are lesser luminaries. 

Henry McBride wrote entertainly in the 
Sun on the peculiar qualities of Spanish 





said. “To those newly confronted with 
Spanish art it may seem somber. For that 
matter the somber note is incessantly pres- 
ent, but there is also so much richness of 
life and so much exaltation of spirit that 
the student in the end no more insists upon 
this somberness than a musician insists upon 
the masculine bass that runs throughout 
Beethoven. It is, however, disconcerting to 
those who have listened to the tinkle of a 
guitar or who have, perhaps, heard Car- 
men at the opera, to come in out of the 
brilliant sunshine and be met with the 
solemnities of Greco, of Velasquez or of 


“Unquestionably there is the tinkle of the 
guitar in Spain, and the troubadour sings 
in the court-yard, and the ladies of Cadiz 
are merry but at intervals, and apropos of 
nothing at all, apparently, sinister echoes 
of happenings in the long-ago make them- 
selves heard, and it is possible to be troubled 
in the midst of all the gaiety. Once, at a 
little party in Burgos, I came upon a Spanish 
acquaintance, leaning against a pillar and 
with a look of indescribable woe upon his 
face. Although I knew him but slightly I 
could not resist the question, ‘What is the 
trouble?’ ‘Nothing,’ he replied, and instantly 
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was livid in its brightness. ‘Nothing,’ he 
insisted, and then added, with a shrug of 
his shoulders, ‘We Spaniards are like that. 
We grow sad when we think.’” 

The critic said he explained it to him- 
self “by the mere fact of the excessive 
brightness and sunshine in that land. The 
effect of contrast is sufficient to make the 
shadows appear deeper in a country where 
the sunlight is so very revealing.” 

The writers were all agreed that the col- 
lection gave the best opportunity ever af- 
forded to study the Spanish old masters 
out of Spain, but that neither El Greco nor 
Velasquez could be appreciated in all their 
greatness except in Toledo annd Madrid. 

El Greco received the liveliest attention at 
the hands of the critics, of course, because 
the modernists have proclaimed him as the 
fountain head of the movement emphasizing 
“significant form.” Thirteen examples are 
in the collection despite the fact that, as the 
Post says, he is the “last of the old masters,” 
and “neither our museums or private col- 
lectors had thought about acquiring his work 
before the beginning of this century.” A 
Greek by birth, who studied painting in 
Italy, “he may be said to have been more 
Spanish than the Spaniards.” 

Elisabeth Luther Cary in the Times said 
that “after capturing the characteristics of 
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Spain as Spain revealed itself in Toledo, 
El Greco stripped away from the austere 
form of that Spain the material substance 
obscuring the spirit, leaving it finally the 
thinnest of envelopes enclosing a mounting 
flame, an envelope twisting and shriveling 
in strange agonies under the heat of the 
twisting aspiring flame. In any single work 
by El Greco from that late period of his 
art when he worked chiefly in emotional 
abstractions, one gains an impression of 





intensity and passion to which an ardent 
nature instinctively responds.” 

She characterized El Greco as “the liber- 
ator of Spanish art and the forerunner of 
the modern ideal, a personal and intellectual 
artist, whose genius sweeps far beyond the 
boundaries of his time and place and touches 
the modern spirit to an enthusiasm as ve- 
hement as his art.” 

The Metropolitan found it possible to as- 
semble only seven of all the examples by 
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Velasquez in America. Bryson Burroughs, 
curator of paintings at the Metropolitan, in 
his introduction to the catalogue, wrote of 
Velasquez that he “shows no imagination, 
no emotion, no great intellectual power in 
his works, only good sense and wonderful 
eyesight and marvellous skill of hand. His 
pictures leave us uninformed of any of his 
preferences even; he is surely the most 
impersonal of great artists. An unusually 
stupid, wooden-faced royal family, their 
dwarfs and buffoons, channce models who 
might represent mythological or historical 
characters, these were the subject matter 
of his pictures.” 
x * * 

The Associated Dealers in American 
Paintings, which is an organization com- 
posed of well-known and reliable firms in 
several cities, is establishing the custom of 
organizing each year, from stock, an ex- 
hibition of American paintings and sculp- 
tures of the past and the present, and show- 
ing it in New York, after which it is split 
into sections and sent on circuits over the 
country, including both museums and 
dealers’ galleries. The exhibition is educa- 
tional and, at the same time, commercial, 
for the objects displayed are for sale. 

The first exhibition, held last year, was 
an experiment, and hastily assembled. In 
spite of shortcomings, it was successful. 
This year’s, held at the Anderson Galleries, 
was highly praised by the critics. “The 
American artist should be grateful for this 
demonstration of his power,” said the Her- 
ald Tribune. “The collection shows how 
capable he is—and how various. It is above 
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all rich in individuality. This element be- 
gins to make itself felt, speaking chrono- 
logically, in the works of men like George 
Fuller, George Inness and Abbott Thayer. 
It is continued through the paintings of such 
artists as Thomas W. Dewing, William M. 
Chase, Charles A. Platt, William Gedney 
Bunce and Childe Hassam. Eakins is there 
and Robert Blum. And then come Robert 
Henri and Charles W. Hawthorne, George 
Luks and Arthur B. Davies, Jonas Lie and 
Guy Pene Du Bois, John S‘oan and Sar- 
gent.” 

The element of individuality in American 
art is also commented upon by the Post, 
which says that the differences between the 
artists, not their similarities, impress one. 
“They have personal approach and manner 
of work, so that there is no feeling of 
monotony or uniformity in the grouping 
shown here.” 

“A feeling of pride,” says the Times, 
“takes its place among the emotions one 
experiences in roaming through these rooms. 
. . . Here is a multiplicity of talent; and 
the average level of achievement registered 
is most gratifying.” 

“We almost have no need for official 
institutions, so effective are the efforts of 
the dealers in directing public taste,” says 
Henry McBride in the Sun. “Just the same, 
none of them can be entirely altruistic since 
—I hope I am not blurting out an awkward 
secret—since all of them have formidable 
rents to pay. The new young artists who 
are the hope of the nation cannot, it is 
obvious, pay rents either for themselves or 
the dealers, so the latter necessarily are 


always eager for the time when the young- 
sters put on age, steadiness and recognized 
values. In such an exhibition as the pres- 
ent one the dealers naturally ignore all 
their educational and as yet unproved en- 
terprises and put the emphasis upon ‘re- 
sults.’ These, it begins to appear, are 
gratifyingly large.” 
“sa 

There are those who regard John Singer 
Sargent as one of the immortals. There 
are those, on the other hand, who assert 
that he lacked inspiration and was essen- 
tially a master technician with little to say. 
The holders of both points of view could 
agree, on viewing the exhibition of 500 
of his drawings at the Grand Central Gal- 
leries, on his consummate mastery as a 
draughtsman. 

The worst, conceivably, that can be said 
of Sargent was said by the one New York 
critic who admires him most—Royal Cor- 
tissoz of the Herald Tribune. The art 
lover is led inevitably to read between the 
lines things that Mr. Cortissoz has never 
expressed; but that critics of opposing ten- 
dencies often have voiced. Here are some 
extracts: 

“The earliest drawings point to the cor- 
nerstone of Sargent’s work, his inborn art- 
istic gift. He seems to have drawn com- 
petently because he could not help himself. 
As a lad he drew tree and mountain forms 
with a precision fairly unbelievable. . . . 
The chief impression you get from these 
souvenirs is of an artist narrowly observ- 
ing the life of his time and recording it 
with astounding accuracy. ... He drew a 
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head, a hand, a nude or some bit of drapery 
with no object on earth save that of re- 
producing what was before his eyes... . 
He could produce, on the instant, something 
very like a snapshot. . . In his energy, 
in his animation, in his truth, Sargent is 
incomparable.” 

Here are some excerpts from the review 
in the Times: “The drawings are so con- 
summate in their delineation of form that 
it is with amazement and regret one réalizes 
to what use this virtuosity was frequently 
put; how often the telling beauty of line 
suffered (in the elegant oil portraits) a 
partial eclipse through juxtaposition with 


the gleam of expensive satin, the complex 
glitter of finery; through a willingness, also, 
to stop short at what represented a faithful 
recording of surface traits of character. In 
the Boston Public Library murals the eclipse 
is seen as nearly total. . . . One might 
venture to submit that few artists, of any 
race or any time, have effected more beaut- 
iful line readings. Sargent’s draftsmanship 
stuns us with its sureness, its mastery.” 
* * * 

Holmead Phillips, who, like Charles 
Burchfield, has begun to do in pigment for 
American small town drabness what Sin- 
clair Lewis has done in “Babbitt” and 


“Main Street,” held a show and, as was to 
be expected, was received with mixed sen- 
timents by the critics. The Sun, comparing 
him with Burchfield, said: “He paints the 
same forlorn houses and goes to consider- 
able trouble to see them under their direst 
conditions—when surrounded by the melt- 
ing and very much soiled snows of spring— 
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but he does not have the rancor nor the 
eloquence of Mr. Burchfield. However, he 
paints directly and sturdily, and the in- 
creased curiosity of Americans to see them- 
selves as they really are will doubtless as- 
sist him to appreciation.” 

The Times called his pictures “beautiful 
and sincere work, scrupulously desentimen- 
talized, vibrating with the sombre truth of 
actuality, yet also imbued with poetry, 
which is the essential expression of all 
truth.” 

The Herald Tribune described his sub- 
jects as “unlovely frame houses along a 
suburban road, the corner plot with its ec- 
centric billboards, the clutter and smoke of 
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the river front—assuredly poignant things, 
but very dreary. He makes an unwontedly 
cheerless commentary, accompanied never 
with a warning glance of sunlight, and 
painted with a blunt ardor for the naked 
realism that dominates his perspective. One 
wonders whether such prosaic scenes would 
appear half so dreary if he strove less 
than he does to force the point.” 
° * 

Cubism, thought dead, is still “assertively 
alive,” as one critic put it, judging by its 
representation in a display arranged by the 
Société Anonyme at the galleries of the 
New York Arts Council. Among those rep- 
resented in this exhibition, arranged by Miss 
Katherine Dreier, are De Cherico, Burliuk, 
Klee, Kandinsky, Camperdonck, Villon, Su- 





sanne Phocas, Max Weber, Eilshemius and 
Stuart Davis. 

The Times: “Possibly these Russian, 
American, German, Norwegian, Italian, 
Swedish and Swiss exponents of abstrac- 
tion do not call themselves Cubists; quite 
as possibly they should not be called such, 
though in this rarefied realm distinctions 
become frequently so fine as to blur a little 
in the mind of any but an enthusiastic 
specialist. The artists deal—for the most 
part, not all of them—in planes, treated 
from an angle of abstractionism. They ap- 
pear not desirous of going beyond recon- 
dite compositions in form relationships. 
The process is intellectual, without hint oi 
any emotional quality; as scrupulously cold 
as a theorem in higher mathematics; and 
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some may perhaps feel that it lacks even | a child’s imaginative life,” said the Brook- compositions, in which fact and fantasy 


the cerebral excitement of a complex math- | lyn Eagle. “A slant-eyed yellow-haired | commingle to make a curious dream world. 
ematical problem. This art is bleak and | little girl is the central figure in all of the They are the experiences and dreams of 
chaste.” 

i 
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of their presentation,” said the Post. “There 
is no loss of vigor in this loss of scale and 
vehement attack. There is actual gain in 
the fluency of the linear patterns, drawn 
directly with the brush (in his water colors) 
in exquisite notes of color, or made into 
an intricate calligraphy in some of the 
humorous drawings that have a little of 
Rowlandson and of Cruikshank in their car- 
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Kuhn. ... It is a varied and brilliant ex- Collection of Sir Henry Tate. 





hibition that should prove disarming to any 
one who may have been: previously dis- 
turbed by Mr. Kuhn’s violent performance.” 

“The clarity and freshness of this work 


is immediately felt, the studies having NE; W HOl ISE; GALLERIES 
soundness of form as well as beauty of 


line,” said the Herald Tribune. “These are 
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her own childhood and the little girl is a 
portrait of Nura herself as she looked and 
as she imagined herself as appearing when 
she told herself stories about herself.” 

* * 

John Storrs, who began his exhibition 
career with displays of abstractions, showed 
at the Brummer Galleries his latest figure 
subjects, in which the Post found “a re- 
markable summarizing that converts the se- 
lected planes of the body into a consecutive 
series of rhythms.” The Sun praised him 
“stoutly inteliectual,” but the Post 
thought that his very intellectuality imposed 
limitations. In a great deal of his work, 
the critic complained that “one feels there 
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lery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bo- 
logna; Imperial Gallery, Vienna, 
will authenticate and appraise 
paintings for our clients. 
Fees commensurate with the value of the 
paintings. 
Correspondence Invited 


BRYDEN ART GALLERIES 
318 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Chev: Prof. P. FARINA 


AUTHENTICITY—RESTORATION 
oF O_p MASTERS 


1350 So. sist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








PAINTINGS RESTORED 


Expert with 30 Years’ Experience 
References: Museums, Dealers, Collectors 
Here and in Europe 


ODGER ROUST 


Tel : Ashland 6749 150 East 34th St., N. Y. 











HANNAH MEE HORNER 
Restorer of Old and Modern Masters 
Specialty, American Portraits 


Stonehurst, Upper Darby, Pa. 
Studio: 24 Kent Road Boulevard 1136 











CHAS. CHIANTELLI 


xpert Restorer of Paintings 
Specialnt’ toe for Transferring Paintings frem 
Panel vas 


te 
572 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK 
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is an emptiness of content, for all the 
knowing articulation of anatomical planes 
and sureness of construction. There are 
style and simplification, but there is also 
aridity. Whether too long experimentation 
has resulted in «lack of vitality, one cannot 
ay, but the breath of life, the bodily teia- 
sion are not here in any appreciable degree, 
however beautiful the plastic rhythms or 
the balance of mass. The eloquence of life 
seems to have been lost out of the scheme 
at times in the too-learned disquisition.” 
e *« 6 


Belmore Browne is a lover of nature with 
the hardihood to live and paint in all sea- 
sons in his favorite Canadian Rockies. As 
the Sun puts it, “he has built himself a 
cabin near Banff and with his own ponies 
and a tepee of Indian make, he camps for 
long periods out of touch with civilization 
and studies the vast upheavels of nature 
in that amazing region.” The Herald Tri- 
bune describes his art as follows: 


“The landscapes are authentic impres- 
sions of the subject, filled with a strong 
feeling for the grandeur of imposing mount- 
ain vistas and steeped with the air of sol- 
They stand out with a kind of 
glistening richness of painted surface, with 
veracity and sureness of brushwork. Mr. 


Browne pretends to paint nothing more nor 
less than what he sees in front of him, 
but he has succeeded, too, and notably, in 
‘A Ranger’s Cabin,’ in transmitting a clear 
impression of tingling, rarefied atmosphere 
that is felt effectively again and again in 


his work.” 
xk *k * 


The pictures Gerald Leake has shown in 
previous exhibitions have presented the ef- 
fect of tapestry “in which figures, flowers 
and landscape were woven impartially and 
evenly into the texture of the pattern,” but 
the critic of the Post, after viewing his 
new display at the Ferargil Galleries con- 
cluded that he had attained greater solidity 
and design. The critic thought that 
“‘Dream Gardens,’ in which three partially 
draped figures, linked by flowing rhythms 
into a harmony of line and color, are held 
starkly against a tremendous expanse of 
receding landscape, indicates how much Mr. 
Leake has grown in his power to create 
plastic design. His palette is more varied 
and interesting, too, so that the effect of 
these canvases is intensified by the beautiful 
passages of color. When you look at these 
paintings of nudes—like exquisite flowers 
in the shadowy dimness of green forest 
depths,—one feels that a wall ought to be 
given this artist for mural decoration.” 
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“The Sun’s Return,” by William H. 


IMPORTANT 
EXHIBITION 


of Recent 


Norwegian 
Landscapes 


by 
WILLIAM H. 
SINGER, Jr. 
at the 
GALLERIES OF 


DURAND-RUEL 


12 East 57th St. 
NEW YORK 


March 5-17, 1928 


“Ph 
cae 
tf if 


Singer, Jr. 











Choice Paintings 


ALBERT DU VANNES 


39 East 57TH STREET 
New York 











BOWER GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS BY OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 
DRAWINGS — WATER COLORS — MINIATURES 
121 East 57TH St., New York City 


TELEPHONE: PLAza 0660 











Plaza 0908 





ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


[Late of 175 Piccadilly, London] 
IMPORTER OF FINE PAINTINGS 
665 FirtH Ave., New York 


[By appointment only] 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 














American Art Schools 
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Dogs fresh, white paper hold an irresistible 
lure for your pencil? Do you ever sketch for 
your own amusement—vaguely wishing that 
you had leisure and means to enter art school? 

This is a pictorial age. Advertisers find 
graphic illustrations more appealing than col- 
umns of type. Magazines and newspapers 
employ large art staffs. Cartoonists command 
splendid salaries. 

You can study art at home in your spare 
time through the courses offered by the Inter- 
national School of Art. Hundreds of success- 
ful students have proved the practical value of 
these courses. 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 





INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
vision of the 
International Copvminendones Schools 
Box 6317-D. Scranton. Penna. 
Without pts or obligation, please send me full 





details of your home-study courses — 

C) Commercial Art Cartoonin 

CO ttustrating Show Card Lettering 
Name...... 
Address. 








Hs ' Down at McMinnville, Tenn., “Dad” and 
Tried by Fire Mone? gees 


Lively, who conduct the Southern 

It takes something more than fire and | School of Photography, have sustained a 
water to destroy the young art spirit of | Staggering loss in a fire that swept the vast 
America. The school of the Detroit So- | old mansion that was the home of the 
ciety of Arts and Crafts is hard at work school. All but the east wing of the build- 
in its new quarters in the Maccabees Build- | ing was destroyed, and the photograph 
ing, and the routine is proceeding “as usual” | which “Dad” has sent to THe Art Dicest 
despite the fact that every vestige of equip- | €xpresses unforgettably the desolation left 
ment belonging to the institution and _ its behind. The school will reopen next fall. 
pupils were destroyed. 

A tribute was paid to the spirit of the 





students by E. A. Gurry, the director, in There Is Romance in This 

an interview with the Detroit News. “They The Travis Ozark Summer School of 
have been enthusiastically loyal,” he said, | Painting, affiliated with the Dallas Art In- 
“and have displayed a fine spirit. stitute, will be held at Cass, Ark., again 


“In the loss of the finished work of the | this year. The school continues during the 
students the school of course loses one of | month of July, and is located in the heart 
its greatest advertising assets, since it was | of the Boston Range of the Ozark Mount- 
this material which was to have formed | ains. The buildings of an abandoned saw 
the basis of our spring exhibition. But it | mill town have been converted into per- 
keeps something much more valuable in | manent quarters. Forty miles of govern- 
the enthusiasm and interest of the students.” | ment forest preserves bound the camp. 





American Art Schools American Art Schools 























THE BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR—COAST OF MAINE 
LANDSCAPE, MARINE AND PORTRAIT 
PAINTING, ETCHING, DESIGN, BLOCK 
PRINTING, NORMAL INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL ART, POTTERY, GLAZ- 

ING, FIRING AND JEWELRY 

AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 
SIX WEEKS—JULY 2-AUGUST 10, 1928 

FOR CATALOG DESCRIBING 

FACULT Y—COURSES—CREDITS 


aopress FRANK ALLEN, OIRECTOR 
220-A WILLOUGHBY AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 











UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Naples-Rome-Florence-Paris-London 


For 1928 program address: 
The Director, Hanover, N. H. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 
ormerly Director, Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. 
WALTER SCOTT PERRY 
Director, School of Fine and Applied 
Arts, Pratt Institute 
AMELIA B. SP 


E, 
Art , Rey State College for Teach- 
ers, Buffalo 


A University Program—Not a Travel Bureau 








BROWNE ART CLASS 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
THE WEST END SCHOOL OF ART 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, A.N.A. 
INSTRUCTOR : 
Classes in Drawing and Painting. Landscape, Figure, Portrait, 
Composition, Marine 
SEASON JULY 2 to SEPTEMBER Ist 
For Circular—Address BROWNE ART CLASS, Provincetown, Mass. 




















HENRY B. SNELL 
SUMMER ART CLASS 
CINTRA, PORTUGAL 


Sailing July 2nd. Returning September. 


Opportunity will be given to visit the Alhambra, the galleries at 
Seville and the Prado at Madrid. 


Send for descriptive announcements to 


THE BOYD TOURS, INC. 


724 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


























THE BERKSHIRE 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


IN THE BERKSHIRE HILLS OF WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF ART $2 AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 
CATALOG—ADDRESS, WILLIAM L. LONGYEAR 
PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 























Carnegie Institute of Technology 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Summer Courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Design and 
History of Art 
June 11 or 25 to August 3 


For further information address 
Director of Summer Session 











SUMMER SCHOOL of ART BroapMoor Art ACADEMY 

ASHLAND, OREGON COLORADO SPRINGS 
With a faculty from New York City ; Summer Term, 1928, 
July 9—August 11, 1928 opens June 11, closes Sept. 15 
For artists, teachers, students, illustrators STAFF: 

and those interested in stage craft—thirty | Robert Reid, N. A., Emeritus 

days of serious work and joyous play in the Randall Davey, Life 

wonderland of Oregon. Ernest Lawson, N. A., Landscape 
College credits granted Arthur Horn, Interior Decoration 

Belle Cady White, Director S. W. Schaefer, M. D., Lecturer on Anatomy 
150 Steuben St. Brooklyn, N. Y¥. Catalogue on request 
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East Meets West 


The unique Ashland, Oregon, School of 
Art, made up entirely of a faculty from 
New York city, and which holds its session 
each summer in that picturesque little Sis- 
kiyou mountain city, wwill open its fifth 
session July 9. The aim of the founder, 
Miss Belle Cady White, has been to pro- 
vide a stimulating interchange of ideas in 
art education between the East and West. 
In this she has been aided by having en- 
rolled some of the most progressive stu- 
dents of art, supervisors and teachers from 
all the western states and Canada, who 
receive college credits for the work. 

This year the school will have two new 
members on its faculty. Edgar Bohlman, 
a stage designer, who has studied the the- 
atre in New York and in European cities, 
will give classes in stage-craft planned to 
meet the growing needs in schools and ama- 
teur groups. Nicholas F. Riley will teach 
figure drawing and illustration. 


At Provincetown 


George Elmer Browne, who has achieved 
in the field of art education a place equal 
to that which he had previously attained 
as a painter, will this year conduct a school 
at Provincetown, Mass. This is the the 
favorite seat of his school, for in the last 
ten years he has taken his pupils abroad 
only three times. Last year he took them 
for a six months’ painting tour of France, 
Italy, Corsica and Tunis. 

Mr. Browne’s Provincetown school has 
for its particular advantage, besides Mr. 
Browne’s directorship, that fact that the 
studio is so constructed that a model may 
be posed in the open air while the class 
works under cover. One end of the studio 
is open, so that the model can be posed out 
of doors. The course also includes compo- 
sition, landscape and marine. 

George Elmer Browne is a_ veteran 
teacher, and his students have won many 
honors in France and America. 


American Art Schools 














American Art Schools 


American Art Schools 








EIGHTH YEAR 


ign, Commercial Art, 


Crafts. Day and Night Classes 


Monument Ave, at St. Clair st 


DAYTON, OHIO 





DAYTON ART 
INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Three-year courses in Painting, Sculpture, 
Des Copper and SGil- 
versmithing, Jewelry and other Arts and 
Faculty of eight practicing professionals. 


Theo. Hanford Pond, Director 
Send for Illustrated Circular of Information 

















1825-1928 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Courses in 
Fine Arts, Modeling, Teacher 
General Design, Costume Design, 
Design, Crafts, etc. 


THE Mary .anp InsTITUTE 
Baltimore, Md. 


Training, 


Catalog on request. 


Poster 











SCHOOL OF ART 





A new school developing individual talent under 
the instruction of successful artists. Courses in 
Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, Commercial and 
Applied Arts, and Interior Decoration. Credits 
given under Regents, University of the State of 
N. Y. Catalog on request. Address Secretary. 
Room 7021, Grand Central Terminal, New York 








The Traphagen School of Fashion 


Intensive Winter & Summer Courses 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and il- 
lustration taught in shortest time 
compatible with thoroughness. Day 
and Evening. Sunday Nude Draw- 
ing and Painting Class. Certificates 
given on completing course. Sales 
Department disposes of student 
work. Catalog D. 


1680 Broadway New York 





(near 52nd St.), 








ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO 
16 West Gist St. 
Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Mosaic, Ceramic 
The school has a commercial department for 
the manufacture and sale of decorative works 


in Mosaic and Ceramic, executed from the stu- 
dents’ designs. 











Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mid-Year term starts February 13 
Courses in Painting and Sculp- 
ture, Commercial Art, Teacher 
Training, Interior, Costume and 
Industrial Design. For cata- 

logue address 
LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Dept. A. D., 438 Jefferson Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














ART DEPARTMENT, COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 


B.S. in Education Degree and Art Supervisor’s 
Diploma. Course accredited in other states. 
Registration Fee $70.00 a year. 


Address: 
The President’s Office, Ohio University, 
ATHENS, OHIO 

















CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
460 WEsT 144TH STREET, NEw York 


Courses in Artistic Professional Photog- 
raphy, October to June. 











The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture 
and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator 














COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
ART, MUSIC AND ARCHITECTURE 
Four-year courses in Painting, Interior Dec- 
oration, Design, Architecture, Illustration and 
Commercial Art, Public School Art 
Leading to the degree Bachelor of Fine Arts 
Two traveling fellowships 
Six post-graduate scholarships 
Summer Session, July 3 to Aug. 10 
Harold L. Butler, Dean, Syracuse, N. Y. 











Philadelphia School of Design 


for Women 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Specialized Instruction by Experts. Industrial 
and Decorative Design. Poster and Adver- 
tising Art. Interior Decoration. Fashion II- 
lustration and Costume Design. Illustration. 
Normal] Art. All Branches of the Fine Arts. 
Broad and Master Sts. Write for Catalog 























A new 25 lesson Art 
Course covering all 
branches of Cartooning. 
Commercial Art Lettering 
and Sign Painting. 
Two cloth-bound vol- 
umes—over 300 illustra- 
tions and drawing outfit $5 postpaid (Can- 
ada or foreign $6). Persona) criticism if 
desired $1 per lesson extra. Order today or 
send for free circular. 
NU-WAY SCHOOL OF ART 
220 Graham Ave. Dept.D. Brooklyn 


hens (IW aw / 
L 





» N.Y. 








1624 H Street N. W., Washington, 
Courses in Portrait, Etching, Life, 
cial Illustration, Fashion Drawing, 
Design, Interior Decoration, Crafts, 
Training and Childrens Classes. 

Catalogue on request 


THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE & COMMERCIAL ART 


D. C. 


Commer- 
Costume 
Teacher 











and Commercial Art. 
Day and Evening Classes 


Tue Datzias Art INSTITUTE 


1215% Main Street Dallas, Texas 
Courses In 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustration 


Interior Decoration 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 











Commercial Art 


Millinery Design. 


STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Illustration, Interior Decoration, Costume and 
You can learn it. 
summer courses. Catalog. Dormitorites. 
LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY, 45th YEAR 
Mr. & Mrs. Eugene T. Dickinson, Directors 
1518 West Bhode Island Ave. 


Special 











WORCESTER 


Three-year courses in Design, 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
H. Stuart Michie, Principal 


ART MUSEUM SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Drawing and 


Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 


Jewelry. 








Announces that for a period of 
months he will accept pupils in 


etching. Four criticisms weekly. 
$35 for season or $15 per month. 


ALFRED HUTTY 


In Picturesque Old Charleston 


ing (landscape and figure), drawing and 


ait Secy., 14 Legare St., Charleston, 


three 
paint- 


Rates 
Ad- 











BOSTON, MASS. 


pupils. 
eling, 
scholarships. 


design, and metal work. 
52nd year. 





SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


New building. Studios and class-rooms for 400 
Courses in drawing and painting, mod- 


Illustrated booklet. 


Traveling 
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The Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts 


The Oldest Art School in America 
CHESTER SPRINGS 
CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 
Thirty-five miles northwest of Philadelphia 
SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


Open-air instruction in the Fine Arts 

Studios with north light 

Painting, Illustration and Sculpture 
Classes 

Separate dormitories for men and 
women with modern conveniences 

Resident instructors 

Limited student list 

Reference required 

Students may register at any time 

Traveling scholarships 


Send for new circular to 
D. ROY MILLER, Resident Manager 
Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. 


Bell Telephone: Chester Springs 10 























Vision Training Art 


A. K. Cross 
Griswold Tyng A. G. Randall 


Columbia University has enrolled 300 art- 

ists, art teachers, art school graduates, and 

amateurs for new home study method that 

for the first time gives artists the vision 
of the great painters. 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 


Boothbay Harbor, Maine, July to October. 
Winter, Winthrop Station, Boston, Mass. 


Saves students years of futile effort. Makes 
color vision possible without power to draw. 











VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


250 Students in Day School 
Boston Summer School—European Travel 
Scholarships—Booklet 
42-44 St. Botolph Street Boston 








California School of Fine Arts 
Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 
Affiliated with the University of California 
Regular Session opens Monday, Aug. 15, 1927 
Courses in the fine and applied arts; 
beautiful new buildings; modern equipment 
Wirte for Catalogue 
LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 























Seat 


Personal Daily Instruction—Illus- 
tration, Drawing, Painting, Por- 
@ trait, Still Life, Commercial and 
Costume Des Day and Evening 
Classes, Enroll now. Placements, Scholarships. 
Address, 126 Massachusetts Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 











BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 

IVINGSTONE STREET 

Near pa oa. yes Hall Subway Stations 

Evenings, 7:30-9:45 

Special attention to beginners 

Life Class in Painting and Drawing. 

day Sketch Class. Sunday Life and Portrait 

Class, 2-5 P. M. Begin any time. Write for 
information to 


Francis Mutuer, Director 


Satur- 














British Wisdom 


Sir George Clausen, eminent British art- 
ist, recently made an address to the Art 
Teachers’ Guild in London whose points, 
as summarized by the London Times, are 
as applicable to America as to England. 

He reviewed the changes, says the Times, 
which had taken place in art since Victorian 
days. He said our perceptions had been 
enlarged in every direction, and we realized 
that nature might be interpreted in many 
ways. From formalism we had gone 
through realism, impressionism, expres- 
sionism, cubism, symbolism, real and af- 
fected childishness, and deliberate distor- 
tions. We had studied the art of the savage 
and experimented in every possible direction. 
He thought, and certainly hoped, that we 
had come to the end of this phase. 

Some of the results seemed to him good 
and others bad. It was a good aim to 
escape from the tyranny of the posed model 
and to suggest movement; and importance 
was given to effective design and arrange- 
ment. But a good deal of modern art 
seemed to be due to slack thinking, a dis- 
inclination for hard work, and a desire to 
be in the fashion and attract attention at 
any price. Intention was taken for achieve- 
ment, and, however interesting these ex- 
periments were, they should not rank as 
final achievements. They seemed to be at- 
tempts to recreate art from the beginning. 

Sir George believed that in time they 
might expect from the younger generation 
an art which, while not aiming to combine 


all the excellences of all the schools, would 


be founded on something solid and stable, 
and that it would be in essentials something 
like the work of that great forerunner of 
the Renaissance, Masaccio. 

The artist was today superseded in some 
ways by more efficient mechanical devices. 
The ground once occupied by the subject 
picture had now been completely taken up 
by the cinema. Our present conditions 
should be accepted without sentimentality 
or exaggeration, in the simple honest spirit 
shown in the work of the early painters. 





Will Conduct Vermont School 


Scott C. Carbee, director of the Scott 
Carbee School of Art in Boston, will again 
head the six weeks’ summer session of the 
Fine Arts Department of the University 
of Vermont, at Burlington, from July £ 
to August 17. He inaugurated this course 
fifteen years ago, and with the exception 
of one summer has taught personally. 





School Art Supplies 








Color Prints 
LARGE AND SMALL 


Write for free sample 
and circular 


ART EXTENSION 
SOCIETY 
WESTPORT, CONN. 








American Art Schools 








School of the Arts 


COMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Frank Mortey FLetcuer, Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
ETCHING : WOOD BLOCK PRINT- 
ING : DECORATIVE DESIGN 
CRAFTS : SCULPTURE : BRONZE 
CASTING ARCHITECTURE 
GARDEN DESIGN as s7 8 


Session: 28 weeks, October-May 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


916 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


Catalog 




















STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
3500 WARWICK BLVD. 
Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODEL- 
ING, POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, 
DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN, IN- 
TERIOR DECORATION, LETTER- 
ING, LAYOUT, CARTOONING 

D CRAFTS. 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 


Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 




















THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Thorough work under trained specialists 
in all branches of Industrial Art. Classes 
in Design, Drawing, Drawing from Life, 
Costume Design, Costume _Iilustration, 
Furniture Design, Illustration, Interior 
Decoration, Lettering, Metal Work and 
Jewelry, Modeling, Nature Study, Pen and 
Ink Drawing, Poster and Advertising De- 
sign, Pottery, Teachers’ Training, Water 
Color, Woodwork, Wrought Iron. 


BROAD AND PINE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION 




















LOUIS FOLLINI 
Art and Literary Agency 
Room 689, American Bible House, 











Eighth Street and Astor Place, New York 

















Art in Photography 


Wonderful opportunities in all 
branches of this modern, artistic § 
profession; Motion Picture, Com- 
mercial, Portraiture and News Pho- 
tography. Experts train you 
quickly in our New York Studios 
or at home in your spare time. 
Write today for Free Booklet. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Dept. 118 10 West 33rd St., N. Y. 
Largest and Best School of Its Kind 











New York SCHOOL oF 


APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 36th year 


Textile and Wall Paper Designing, Fashion 
Drawing, Poster and Commercial Art, Interior 
Decoration, Advanced Design. Teachers’ 
Course. Preparatory Course. 


Positions and orders filled 
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The Great Calendar of American Exhibitions 











[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 


Birmingham, Ala. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY GALLERY— 
April 5-30—Annual exhibition, Southern States 
Art League. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


ARIZONA MUSEUM— 


March 5-19—Annual spring exhibition, Phoenix 
Fine Arts Assn. 
Carmel, Cal. 
EAST WEST GALLERY ROTARY— 
March — Ablert Rouillier Collection French 


prints. 


Fayetteville, Ark. 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS— 
March—Portraits by Wayman Adams (A. F. A.). 
Chico, Cal. 
EAST WEST GALLERY ROTARY— 
March—Chicago Society of Etchers, auspices of 


American Assn. of University Women. 
La Jolla, Cal. 
LA JOLLA ART ASSOCIATION— 
March—Spring exhibition, La Jolla Art Assn. 


April—Charles A. Fries. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 

March—oth International Print Makers’ exhibi- 
tion; annual Painters and Sculptors’ show. 

April—Modern East Indian painting (A. F. A.). 

AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
March—Maurice Braun. 
April—Franz Bischoff. 

ARTLAND CLUB— 
March—West Coast Arts. 

BILTMORE SALON— 

Feb. 20-April 1—American paintings from Rob- 
ert C. Vose Galleries. 

April 2-15—Paintings by Eliot Clark. 

CALIFORNIA ART CLUB— 

Feb. 1-March 21—Oils and water 
California Art Club members at 
Afternoon Club. 

eas a CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILD. 


colors by 
Tuesday 


Permanent show, West Coast Arts. 

STENDAHL ART GALLERIES— 
March—Gardner Symons, Elmer Schofield. 
April—Joseph Kleitsah, Nicolai Fechin. 
May—Armin Hansen. 


Oakland, Cal. 
OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 
March—6th annual exhibition of California’s 
“Society of Six.” 


Pasadena, Cal. 

PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
arch—Pasadena Society of Artists; oils by 
Ada Belle Champlin, William P. Silva, Wil- 
liam C. Watts, Ralph Davison Miller; minia- 
tures, Martha Baxter; prints and drawings, 
Paul Whitman. 

April—Pasadena Society; 
Visju Anderson; water 


Dorothy 
Benja- 


tempera by 
colors, C. A. 


min. 
GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES— 


arch—Oriental and Persian art from Parish- 


Watson Co., New York; paintings and etch- 
ings, Loren Barton; portraits, William Van 
Dresser. 

April—Paintings, Maurice Braun, Frank Town- 
send Hutchens, Marie B. Kendall. 

San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
March—Maurice Braun, Dana Bartlett; modern 


sculpture; international water color show. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
CAL. PALACE OF LEGION OF HONOR— 

April 2-May 13—European section from Car- 
negie International. 

BEAUX ARTS GALERIE— 

March 7-21—Paintings, Hamilton Wolf. 

March 22-April 5—Pastels, Robert Boardman 
Howard; water colors, Charles Houghton How- 
ard; wood cravings, John Langley Howard. 

April 6-20.—Water colors, Charles Pepper. 








TO ARTISTS 


GALLERIES AVAILABLE 
FOR EXHIBITIONS 


Nevard Galleries 
40 East 49th St. NEW YORK 
Telephone Murray Hill 3871 











EAST WEST GALLERY— 
March 1-15—Water colors, Alberte Spratt. 
March 5-26—Paintings on silk, Chiura Obata. 


—— 5-17—Wood carvings and paintings, Sto- 


PAUL. ELDER & C— 
March 5-17—Jan and Cora J. Gordon. 
S. & G. GUMP GALLERIES— 
a 24-March 10—Wood-block prints by Bertha 
m. 


March 5-17—Paintings, Don Angelo Rescalli. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 
ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA 
Feb. 27-March 24—Members’ exhibit. 
March 26-April 7—Paintings, Charlton Fortune. 
April 9-21—Paintings, Lilia Tuckerman. 
COMMUNITY ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan. 9-May 18—Bronzes, paintings, 
etchings, etc., by School of the Arts. 


Denver, Col. 
DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
April—Bakst textile designs; French color en- 
gravings of the 18th century. 
March—Modern East Indian paintings; Denver 
Camera Club annual; sculpture in soap. 


Hartford, Conn. 
MORGAN MEMORIAL— 
March 17-April 1—18th annual exhibition, Con- 
necticut Academy of Fine Arts. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
April 4-18—Old masters’ drawings from Sachs’ 
collection and elsewhere. 


New Britain, Conn. 
NEW BRITAIN INSTITUTE— 
Feb. 18-March 18—Water colors, etchings, litho- 
graphs by Frederick K. Detwiller. 


Washington, D. C. 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM— 
March—Contemporary British Oil Paintings. 
Feb. 27-March 24—Etchings by Charles W. 

Dahlgreen. 
March 26-April 21—Wood-block color prints, 
Walter J. Phillips. 
CORCORAN GALLERY— 


ga March 12—The W. A. Clark collec- 
tion. 


GORDON DUNTHORNE GALLERIES— 
Feb. 21-March 1o—Etchings, C. Jac Young, 
Harry Wickey. 
re Steam ll by masters, XVI-XIX cen- 
turies. 
PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
Jan.-April—American old masters, Inness, Homer, 
etc., in little gallery; contemporary American 
painters, main gallery; from El Greco and 
Chardin to Picasso and Derain, lower gallery. 
WASHINGTON INDEPENDENT ARTISTS— 
March 27-April 7—Second annual, at Club St. 
Marks. 
YORKE GALLERY— 
arch 5-17—Portraits, Ellen Emmet Rand. 
March 19- -31—Paintings, Langdon Kihn. 


Wilmington, Del. 
WILMINGTON SOC. OF THE FINE ARTS— 


March 28-April 21—Paintings. 
March 1-21—Loan collection modern portraits. 


Orlando, Fla. 
ORLANDO ART ASSOCIATION— 
March 1-15—Southern States Art League. 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


ASSOCIATION FOR ARTISTS— 
March 1-15—Ten Philadelphia Painters. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


HIGH MUSEUM OF ART— 
March 1-14—Swiss paintings and lecture by Al- 


drawings, 


bert Goss. i 
March 16-31 — Portraits, Margaret Fitzhugh 
Browne. 
‘i Macon, Ga. 
MACON ART ASSOCIATION— 


To March 12—Washington Landscape Club. 
March 15-April 10o—Albert Gos. 


Des Moines, Ia. 
DFS MOINES ASSN. OF FINE ARTS— 
March 4-April 1—Modern paintings from Car- 
son, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago. 
April 3-30—Paintings by Bavarian artists. 


Dubuque, Ia. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
March 19-24—No-jury exhibition by Dubuque 
artists. 





Fort Dodge, Ia. 
FORT DODGE CHAPTER, A. F. A.— 
March—Paintings, William Silva. 


Jacksonville, Ill. 
ART ASSN. OF JACKSONVILLE— 
March—1928 Water Color Rotary (A. F. A.). 


Chicago, Ill. 
ae INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 
March ag-tey 6—Eighth International exhibi- 
tion of water colors, pastels, drawings and 
miniatures; exhibition of contemporary Eu- 
ropean sculpture. 
ACKERMAN GALLERIES— 
March—Quaint point of the 18th century. 
BRYDEN ART GALLERIES— 
—> * a aacaeenin of Chicago Art Com- 


CHICAGO’ GALLERIES ASS’N— 
arch 4-24—Henry Foote, Irving K. Manoir, 
Joseph Birren. 
March 28-April 18—Pauline Palmer, William 
P. Silva, Maurice Braun 
CHESTER H. JOHNSON "GALLERIES— 
March—English portraits and modern French 
landscapes. 
O’BRIEN GALLERIES— 
March—Ten Women Painters. 
April—DeWitt and Douglass Parshall. 
PALETTE & CHISEL CLUB— 
Feb. 15-March mins A Holger W. Jen- 


sen 
April 15—Annual exhibition by mem- 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO.— 
Feb. 27-March ro—Sixth annual 
Chicago No-Jury Society of Artists. 


Decatur, III. 
ART INSTITUTE— 
arch—Water colors by George Raab and work 
by his students. 
April—Paintings from Newhouse Galleries, St. 


Louis. 
Peoria, Ill. 
ART INSTITUTE— 
arch —— 1—Paintings from Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & 
April 2- -30—Exhibit, Chicago Galleries Assn. 


Rockford, III. 
ROCKFORD ART ASSOCIATION— 
March—Chicago Society of Etchers. 


Springfield, Ill. 
SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION— 
March—-Paintings, Marion Boyd Allen; Venetian 
exhibit by Cizek school. 
April—Exhibition loaned by Carson, Pirie, Scott 
. Co.; paintings by Harriet Cantrall and 
Helen Knudson. 
May—Annual show, 
June—Annual exhibit 
sociation’s school. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
March—Loan collection of paintings. 
April—Brown County Artists. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
arch—Annual, Indiana artists and craftsmen. 

LIEBER GALLERIES— 

— 5-24—Paintings, Charles P. Gruppe. 

April 9-28—Paintings, Henry R. Poore. 
PETTIS. GALLERY— 

March 12-24—Edward Sitzman. 

March 26-April 7--Kokomo Art Club. 


Kokomo, Ind. 
WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT CLUB— 
March 23-25—Paintings and lecture, Homer G. 


Davisson. 
Richmond, Ind. 
RICHMOND ART ASSOCIATION— 
March—Poster exhibit. 
April—31st annual exhibit by Indiana painters. 


15-May 


exhibition, 


Springfield Art Assn. 
by students of the as- 


Lawrence, Kan. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS— 
April—Paintings circulated by A. F. A. 
Louisville, Ky. 
SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 


April—Paintings shown by Associated Dealers 
in American Paintings, N. Y. 











PATRONIZED BY THE LEADING PARIS SOCIETY 


THE GALLERIES JEAN CHARPENTIER 


Presenting the most significant examples of the art of today 


76, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE, PARIS 
Facing the Presidential Palace of the Elysee 
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New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
March—z27th annual, Art Assn. of New Orleans. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB— 
March 3-17—The Whitney Club. 
March 18-April 3—Fifty prints of the year. 
April 4-13—Italian show. 


Portland, Me. 
SWEAT MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM— 
Apr. 17-May 21—Annual spring exhibition, Port- 
land Society of Art. 


Baltimore, Md. 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM— 
March 6-April 1—32nd annual exhibition Balti- 
more Water Color Club. 
ARUNDEL CLUB— 
March—Paintings, Helen E. Scott; paintings 
and miniatures, Fdorence Beall Thornton. 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
March 10-April 15—Prints by Fantin-Latour. 
April 16-May 7—Annual exhibition, Maryland 
Institute Alumni Association. 
PURNELL ART GALLERIES— 
March-April—Contemporary etchings; 
century English portraits. 


Boston, Mass. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Feb.-March—Drawings, J. S. Sargent; prints of 
old masters; etchings and lithographs by 
Whistler; Spanish frescoes of 12th century. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— 
Feb. 24-March 10—Paintings, Frederic Clay 
Bartlett; water colors, Carl G. Cutler. 
March 15-31—Small pictures. 
April 4-21—Danish arts and crafts. 
CASSON GALLERIES— 
March 5-17—Paintings, Victor Higgins. 
March 19-April 7—Paintings, Paul King; water 
colors, George Pearse Ennis. 
COPLEY GALLERY— 
To March 17— Paintings, Pieretto-Bianco; water 
colors, Thomas Sargent La Farge. 
DOLL & RICHARDS— 
Feb. 23-March 6—Paintings, Charles H. Davis; 
water colors, Harry Sutton, Jr. 
7. 7-20—Water colors, Charles Hovey 
epper. 
ve 21-April 3—Water colors, Dodge Mac- 
knight. 
March 21-April oa aaa Charles Emil Heil. 
GOODSPEFD’S BOOK SH 
Feb. 27-March wt, and Holbein 
portraits, 
March 12-24—Autographs, Vaies d’ optique, 
Frank Bourne, etchings. 
March 26-April 7—Etchings, Polly Hill. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 
March 5-17—Elizabeth Paxton. 
March 19-31—John Sharman. 
April 2-14—Aldro T. Hibbard. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
March 1-14—Photographers’ Guild 


XVIIIth 


March 19-31—General exhibition of handicrafts. 


April 6-1 Meagan er “remed Guild. 
April 21-May Needleworkers’ Guild. 
TW ENTIETH. . ENTU me CLE 
Feb. 19-March 8—Paintings, Mary Neal Rich- 
ardson. 








Artists’ Supplies 


VOSE GALLERIES— 
Feb. 27-March 10—Paintings, Catharine Morris 
Wright. 
March 12-24—Paintings, Herman Dudley Mur- 
phy; water colors, Nelly Littlehale Murphy. 
April 9-21—Paintings, Jonas Lie. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
FOGG ART MUSEUM (Harvard)— 
March 1-22—William T. Aldrich. 
March 5-31—Modern American Indian art. 
March 25-April 12—Sculpture and drawings, 
Hunt Diederich. 


Springfield, Mass. 
ATES GUILD— 
April 14-22—Annual spring exhibition. 
SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE— 
March 10-25—9th annual members’ exhibition. 


Hingham Center, Mass. 
THE PRINT CORNER— 
During March—Alfred Hutty, Antoinette Rhett. 


Westfield, Mass. 
PUBLIC GALLERY— 
March—Wood engravings by Gordon Craig 
CA... A}, 
April—Group of 15 paintings (A. F. A.). 


Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
March 4-25—Exhibition of Danish Art. 
April—Second annual show decorative arts; 
American Indian arts and crafts. 


Detroit, Mich. 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
April 13-May 31—14th Annual Exhibition of 
American Art. 
O’LEARY GALLERIES— 
Feb.-March—Prints by masters. 
JOHN HANNA GALLERIES— 
To March 17—Annual exhibition, Detroit So- 
ciety of Women Painters. 





Artists’ Supplies 





MATERIALS. 


SAVE money 7 *  -ircaman 


FREE CATALOG 


Tue HirsHserc Co. 
418 N. Howard Street 
Baltimore, Md. 



















Hurley 
Pastel Crayons 


are the shorthand medium for sketching 
*rom nature. They are crisp, brilliant and 
velvety :—but 


They Do Not Rub Of 


Try them on your next sketching trip: you 
will find them both useful and entertain- 
ing. Sketches can be carried home, facing 
each other, without smudging. 


Beautiful effects can be gotten with them 
on SILK and other FABRICS. Being acid 
proof and waterproof ETCHERS use them 
for STOPPING OUT. Make notes of form, 
color and composition—out of doors; trans- 
late these notes into a larger painting in 
oil—at home and undisturbed:—a method 
used by some of our most _ successful 
Painters. 20 colors, $1.25; 40 colors, $2.50 
Postpaid. Write for Color Card, A. 


THE ST. JAMES PRESS 
2112 St. James Ave., CINCINNATI, 0. 
[Mention the Art Digest] 








J. BLOCKX FILS 


OIL AND WATER COLORS 


“The Finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen” 





Sole Agents for Victor Claessens 


BELGIAN CANVAS 


in widths from 17 inches to 13 feet 6 inches 
Length to 43 yards in one piece 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


Mfrs. and Importers of Artists’ Materials 


129-131 West 31st St., New York 














FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 
Oil — Water — Tempera — Pastel 
“The Colors the Old Mas- 
ters Would Have Used” 

AT YOUR DEALERS 














ART 2 Every Essential for 
ech . the Artist, Student, 
Schools, Illustrator 
and Home Art Decorator 
Write for Catalog “D” 


WINSOR & NEWTON, 31 East 17th St. 


New York City 











HENRY M. TAWS 


BEST GRADES OF 
CANVAS AND OIL COLORS 


Patronage Appreciated by 
Prompt Attention 
Phila., Pa. 


920 Arch St. 





Ann Arbor, Mich. 

ANN ARBOR ART ASS’N— 

Feb. 10-March 11—Annual American Circuit 
Exhibition. 

March 12-30—Print Makers’ Society of Cali- 
fornia. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 

Feb. 24-March 17—Paintings and sculpture from 
Milch and Macbeth Galleries, New York. 
March 17-April 2—Paintings, Violet B. Wenner. 
March 3-April 2z2—Henry G. Keller, Glenn 

Shaw, Alfred Wands. 

April 3-May 3—Paintings, DeWitt and Douglass 
Parshall; modern sculpture from Osterkamp, 
Mead Company, New York. 

April 3-17—Fifty prints of the year. 


Muskegon, Mich. 

HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 

March—Paintings, De Witt and Douglass Par- 
shall. 

April—Paintings, Victor Charreton; Fifty Prints 
of the Year. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
To March 10—Victorian furniture and acces- 
sories; English mezzotints. 
March 3-31—Paintings by Bavarian artists. 
March 17-April 21—Court costumes, Louis XV 
period. 
March 1o-April 30—Modern decorative arts. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE— 
March—Paintings, Ernest L. Blumenschein. 
March 19-31—Bakst textile designs. 
April—Paintings, annual American circuit ex- 

hibit from Chicago. 

FINDLAY ART GALLERIES— 

March 5-23—E tchings and mezzotints by \meri- 
can and foreign artists. 

April—Paintings and etchings by foreign and 
American artists. 








Artists’ Supplies 
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ARTISTS’ 
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HEHEREESES & 
MARTINI 
TEMPERA 
COLORS 


Color is a primary factor in en- 
during, permanent painting. Our 
product stands in a class by itself 
for purity and strength and in- 
tegrity of workmanship. 


THE MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
Mer aseoratorRies 
97-99 HARRIS AvE., L. I. City, N. ¥. 








ARTCO BELGIAN CANVAS 
HAND GROUND SUPERFINE OIL COLORS 
LUCIEN-LEFEBVRE-FOINET 
at Lowest Prices in U. S. A. 
Samples and price lists on request to 


ART IMPORTING CO. 











533 Public Ldger Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CONRAD HUG GALLERIES— 
March—Paintings, Albert Groll, Guy Wiggins, 
Bruce Crane. 
April—Exhibition of etchings. 


Saint Louis, Mo. 
CITY ART MUSEUM— 
Feb. 1- ——. ponte textile designs and 
Cizek mater: 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 
Feb. 15-March 15—Paintings, Ravers Dufner. 
March 15-April 1—Paintings, E. J. Halow. 
PAUL SHORTRIDGE GALLERY— 
March—Paintings, Claire cyt egg 
SAINT LOUIS ART GALLERIES— 
Feb.-March—American and coi paintings. 


Lincoln, Neb. 
NEBRASKA ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb. 15-March 18—Paintings from annual exhi- 
bition, Art Institute of Chicago. 
March—Drawings by Claude ates. 


Omaha, Neb. 
ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
ee and sketches by Claude Brag- 
don (A, A.). 
Be Sn N. H. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS & SCIENCES— 
March 1-30—George Pearse Ennis. 


East Orange, N. J. 
ART CENTRE OF THE ORANGES— 
April 2-14—Annual show, New Jersey artists. 


Montclair, N. J. 
MONTCLAIR MUSEUM— 
March—Paintings, A. Molarsky; early Colonial 
furniture and ceramics. 


Newark, N. J. 
NEWARK MUSEUM— 
March 6-April ~~ gee costumes and ac- 
cessories up to 19 
— 6-April os folk and decorative 


CANTEUR ART GALLERIES— 
March—Water colors, Wilmer Richter; etchings, 
John Sloan, William Averbach-Levy; block 
prints, E. H. Suydam. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 

ART MUSEUM— 
March—New Mexico print show; 
ward Eckland, Dorothy Brett, 


Albany, N. Y. 
ALBANY INST. OF HISTORY AND ART— 
March 1-15—Domestic architecture (A. F. A.). 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— . 
March 6-30—3oth annual, pictorial photography. 
April 2-21—Annual show, National Assn. of 
Women Painters and Sculptors. 
PRATT INSTITUTE GALLERY— : 
March 5-17—Fifty Books of the Year; American 
Institute of Graphic Arts’ Show. 


aintings, Ed- 
remont Ellis. 





Gallery and Museum Supplies 











Use worthy light reflectors 


pAY-BRite 


REFLECTOR COMPANY 


703 South BROADWAY 





St.Louis, Mo. 











METAL OR WOOD 
Tablets for Paintings 
LETTERED, STAMPED, PRINTED OR 
ENGRAVED 
DOUGLAS & SON 


Our New Address 
753 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 











TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicesr) 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
our inquiry solicit 








s19 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 








March 19-April 2—Japanese prints. 
ay a show, Brooklyn Society of 


NEIGHBORHOOD CLUB— 
March—Charles P. Heitkamp. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
To March 12—Paintings by Boris Anisfeld. 
March—Danish National ibition. 
GALLERY OF THE TOWN CLUB— 
March—Landscapes, Ethelyn P. Cobb. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
March—Lithographs of Rew York by Vernon 
Howe Bailey (A. F. 
rae from cua of Boston Artists 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
ART ASS’N (Public Library)— 
Feb. 20- To 17—Theatrical costume and fash- 
ion design 
WOMAN’S CLuB— 
March—Paintings by group of members of Na- 
ng Assn. of Women Painters and Sculp- 
ors 
ine and etchings, Franklin Ben- 


nett. 

New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM— 

Feb. 18-April 1—Loan exhibition of Spanish 
paintings from El] Greco to Goya. 

April—Water colors by William Blake; toiles 
de Jouy; woodcuts in chiaroscuro and color. 

AMERICAN FINE ARTS GALLERIES— 

March 21-April 8—103d Annual Exhibition, 

National Academy of Design 
am, Begeegy ron “ul OF {ns & TT ETTERS— 
to April—E. wii —, 

ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMER 

April 1o-May 6—Works of on ol f. Fine 
Arts Galleries; pictures received April 6. 

AINSLIE GALLERIE. 

March 1s- prmeee en = “bull fights and portraits, 

March 1-14—Spanish bull fights and portraits, 
Juan Jose Segura. 

March 15-31—Figures and landscapes, B. LL. 
Cuming. 

Continuous exhibition of decorative portraits, 
American, French, apn, Italian. 

ANDERSON GALLERIE 

Feb. 20-March to Exhibition by Associated 
Dealers in American Paintings. 

March 7-26—Salons of America. 

ART CENTER— 
Feb. 23-March 7—Paintings, William Sakren. 
~ & 27-March 8—Sculpture by Angel Maria 
e Rosa. 

March 1-17—Sculpture, Mrs. Stewart Dick. 
arch 5-17—Paintings, George Traver; Mexi- 
can crafts, 

March _8-21—Black-and-white water colors, Wal- 
ter Rhodes. 

March 1-31—Work of members of the seven so- 
cieties; sculpture and drawings, Ivan Mes- 
trovic. 

March 19-31—Exhibition of costumes, 

March 22-31—City Gardens Club. 

BABCOCK CALLER IES— 

Feb. 2-March 10—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy; 
Water colors, George H. Clements. 

March 12-24—Paintings, James Scott. 

BRUMMER GALLERIES— 

March—Sculpture, Gaston Lachaise. 

D. B. BUTLER & CO.— 

March—Mezzotints by Edwards, Wilson, Eliza- 

beth Gulland a ane Raeburn. 
DE HAWKE GALL ES— 

March—Water oe ng and drawings; galleries 

open Sunday afternoons. 
DOWNTOWN GALLERY— 
March 6-25—Paintings, drawings, Samuel Hal- 


Tt. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— 
Feb. 27-March 17—Paintings by Arnold Blanche. 
March 19-April 7—Paintings by Joseph Pollet. 
April 7-May 28—Paintings oe Agnes Tait. 
DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES— 
March s5-17—Norwegian landscapes by William 
H. Singer, Jr 
March se April ge collection, benefit of 
ew French Hospita 
FERARGIL GALLERIES — 
To March 19—Interiors by W. B. E. Rankin; 
annual garden sculpture exhibition. 
To April 2—Memorial show, George Hallowell. 
THE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 
March—Old masters, early Chinese potteries, 
bronzes and sculpture; Greek and other an- 
tiquities. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 
March 6-17—Mary Gray; Karl Anderson. 
March 10-24—Distinguished women’s ae. 
HARLOW _MC DONALD GALLERI 
Feb. 23-March 10o—Etchings and el by 
Warren Davis. 
March 6- et Sel Gray; Karl Anderson. 
HOLT GALLER 
March s- a water colors and pastels by 
Alta West Salisbury. 
INTIMATE GALLERY (Anderson’s)— 
March 2-07—Seiatings, Oscar Bluemner. 
KENNEDY & CO. 
March—Etchings t ty orem West. 
KEPPEL GALLE 
Feb. 23-March a by Kerr Eby. 
KLEINBERGER GALLERIES— 
March 1-17—Sculptures in marble, bronze and 
wood, by John Horvay. 
KNOEDLER 7ALLFRIES— 
March 6-April 7—Woodcuts by Durer, commem- 
orating 400th anniversary of artist’s death. 





MACBETH GALLERY— 
Feb, 28-March 19—Sixteenth annual. ‘exhibition 
of 30 paintings by 30 artists. 
To March 12—Memorial landscape show, Frank- 
lin L. Schenk. 
March 13-19—Water colors, Frank A. Brown. 
March 20-April 2—Pastels of Spain, A. Sheldon 
Pennoyer. 
— 20- opel 9—Paintings, Carl Lawless; St. 
Ives by Hayley Lever 
JOHN LEVY GALLERIES— 
March—Ancient and modern paintings. 
MILCH GALLERIES— 
Feb. 27-March 1o—Paintings and sculpture, E. 
W. Deming; sculpture, Alex Portonoff. 
March 12-24—Paintings from Twachman estate; 
sculpture, Heinz Warnecke. 
MONTROSS GALLERY— 
Feb. 27-March 10—Paintings, Frank London. 
MORTON GALLERY— 
March—Paintings, drawings, etchings by group 
of eleven artists. 
NATIONAL ARTS CLUB— 
March 7-31—Decorative arts. 
NATIONAL ASS’N OF WOMEN PAINTERS 
AND SCULPTORS (17 E. 62nd St.)— 
Feb. 20-March 10—General. exhibition. 
April 2-21—Annual show, Brooklyn Museum. 
NEUMANN’S PRINT ROOM— 
March 1-14—Fega Blumberg, gece. 
March 15-31—Isabella Howlan 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 
Exhibition of American and European masters. 
NEW GA 
_ — 10—Paintings, Archibald J. Mot- 
ey, Jr. 


March 15-April 1—Paintings and drawings, 
Mariano Andreu. tha ‘ 
March 15-April 7—Paintings and drawings, 


Jean Julian Lemordant. 
OPPORTUNITY GALLERY (Art Center)— 
~_ I 5-March 12—Paintings selected by Robert 
enri. 

March 15-April 12—-Water colors arranged by 

Charles Demuth. 
PEN AND BRUSH— 

March 2-16—Paintings, L. Scott Bower, Gladys 
Brannigan, Rachel Hartley, Marian Haw- 
thorne, Alice Judson. 

March 17- .aa M. Bell, Julia Wickham. 

POTTERS’ SHOP— 

March 19- SHOT hibition at the Flower Show, 

Grand Central Palace. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— Z 

To April 30—100 notable American engravers, 
1683-1850, print gallery. 

Until Further Notice—American historical prints, 
main corridor, 3d floor; room 316, wood en- 
gravings, William B. Closson; Australian etch- 
ings and book plates. 

REINHARDT GALLERIES— 

Feb. 22-March 17—Loan exhibition of paintings 

ae ele Holbein and Titian to Renoir 


SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 
— 9-30—Annual, thumbbox sketches. 
pril 13-27—Annual show of small pictures. 
1ACOUES SELIGMANN & CO.— 
Permanent exhibition of ancient paintings, tap- 
estries and furniture. 
RALSTON GALLERIES— 
March 1-15—Paintings, Frank M. Armington; 
etchings, Caroline Armington. 
E. & A. SILBERMAN— 
March—Exhibition, old masters, Pe 
SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS— 
os aaa 1—12th annual, Waidort Roof 


MARIE STERNER GALLERIES— 
Feb. 20-March 5—Paintings by Goya, El Greco, 
Zurburan, Coello, Lopez. 
VFERNAY GALLERIES— 
March-April—XVIIIth century English mirrors 
and wall lights; early Georgian furniture, 
pottery and porcelain; early English mantel- 
ieces; mantels, clocks, period furniture. 
WESTON GALLERIES— 
= ~--=gliiaaaied American 


WEYHE "GALLERIES— 
March s5-17—Woodcuts, water colors, Leon Un- 
derwood. 
March 109-31—Drawings and lithographs by 
G 


anda Gag. 
WHITNEY STUDIO CLUB— 
March 6-29—First annual sculpture show. 
WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES— 
Until March 15—Old and modern French draw- 
ings and water colors. 
ae, Painters of the XIXth and 
XXth Centuries. 
CATHERINE LORILLARD WOLFE CLUB— 
March—Group exhibition by members, 
April—Annual water color exhibition. 
'ARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 
Tava Selected group of important paintings. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
March—Six New York Painters. 
March 18—April—Decorative wrought iron; se- 
lected contemporary American paintings. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE GALLERY— 
March 10-22—Wood engravings, E. Gordon 
Craig (A. F. A.). 


paintings, old 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE MUSEUM— I ae 
March—International salon of pictorial photog- 
raphy, auspices Syracuse Camera Club. 
April—Six 


ew York Painters. 
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Grand Forks, N. D. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA— 
March 1-15—Claude Bragdon. 


Akron, O. 
AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 
March—Ohio Water Color Society. 
April—Decorative paintings, four women artists; 
Ohio Print Makers’ Society. 
May—Annual exhibition, Akron artists and 
craftsmen. 


Cincinnati, O. 
CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— 
March—Duveneck Society of Painters and 
sculptors. 
May 30—Opening of annual exhibition of 
American art. 
CLOSSON GALLERIES— 
March 5-17—Paintings, Frank Myers. 
March 19-24—Paintings, Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 


Alke. 
TRAXEL ART CO.— 
March 12-24—Paintings, Henry R. Poore. 
March 26-April 7—Richard S. Merryman. 


Cleveland, O. 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
March 1-April 1o—sth annual; water colors and 
pastels; quatro-centennial of prints by Al- 
brecht Durer. 


Columbus, O. 
COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
March—Small sculptures, Paul Laurent; young 
American ultra-moderns, lent by Dudensing 
Galleries; modern prints by New York 
Graphic Society. 


Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 
March 10-24—Book illustrations. 
March 10-31—Joseph Pennell water colors and 
etchings from Vose Galleries, 
March 13-April 8—Lyme Art Association. 
May 3-21—Coleman-Meerkeerk collection of 


Chinese art. 
Toledo, O. 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
March—Dayton Society of Etchers; modern 
Spanish paintings. 
April—roth annual exhibition, Toledo Federa- 
tion of Art Societies. 
MOHR ART GALLERIES— ‘ 
March 1-15—Modern masters from Dudensings. 


Youngstown, O. 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 


March—Modern American paintings from J. J. 
Gillespie & Co. 


Norman, Okla. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA— 
March—Paintings, Raymond Jonson. 


Portland, Ore. 
PORTLAND MUSEUM— 
March 9-April 1—Paintings, Austin M. Meck- 
lein; prints, Franz Marc. (Auspices Portland 
Art Association). 


Erie, Pa. 
ART CLUB OF ERIE— 
a ie <a by Guild of Boston Artists (A. 


eh 
April—Annual exhibition by local artists. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
UNIVERSITY MUSEUM— 

March—Art of Tlingit Indians of Alaska; 
George Byron Gordon memorial collection of 
Chinese art. 

ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 

Feb. 18-March 9—Fellowship of the Penna. 
Academy of the Fine Arts. 

March 17-30—Group of Philadelphia artists. 

PENN’A ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS— 
7 Pn -March 18—123d annual exhibition, Penn- 
nia Academy of the Fine Arts. 
PHIPADELPHTA ART ALLIANCE— 

March 1-April 1—Paintings, E. Kent K. Weth- 
erill; contemporary American paintings and 
sculpture; craftswork. 

March 12-April 1—Drawings, Edward Howard 
Suydam; black-and-white illustrations, Fred- 
erick R. Gruger. 

PLASTIC CLUB— 
To March 28—31st annual exhibition. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
March 7-April 15—Paintings, Charles W. Haw- 
thorne, 
March 15-April 
Mary Cassatt. 
March 16-April 15—15th annual, 
Salon of Photographic Art. 
oe 18-Dec. 1o—27th International. 
J.J. GILLESPIE & CO.— 
ra, 15-30—Exhibition of old masters. 
April—Paintings by William H. Singer. 


Providence, R. I. 
PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— 
Feb. 28-March ag agg 5 C. Jones, Edna W. 
Lawrence, Edna M artin. 
April 10-22—C. Gordon Harris. 
“4 24-May 6—Providence Water Color Club. 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
March 20-April, 8—4oth annual. 
NATHANIEL VOSE— 
March—Joseph "H. Greenwood memorial show; 
old prints. 


15—Paintings and _ etchings, 


Pittsburgh 





Chattanooga, Tenn. 
MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM— 
March 8-22—Paintings, Martha Walter. 
April 4-18—Modern art, courtesy of the Du- 
densing Galleries, 


Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART CALL ERT — 
March—Paintings circulated by A. Ae. Bis 
etchings and lithographs, Percy Smuts; sculp- 
ture, John David Brcin; children’s exhibition. 


Dallas, Tex. 

DALLAS ART ASSOCIATION— 
March—Paintings circulated by A. F. A. 
a one Arts Exhibition. 

HIGHLAND PARK GALLERY— 

March 1-30—Ralph Rowntree. 
April—Maud Mason, Marie Haines. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 

FORT WORTH ART ASSOCIATION— 
March Sd leat Pieter VanVeen. 
March 17-31—Eliot Clark. 

April 4-May 4—Annual exhibition of paintings 
by Texas artists. 


Galveston, Tex. 
GALVESTON ART LEAGUE— 
March 3-17—Southern States Art League. 


Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
March—Evertt Gee Jackson, Frank Townsend 
Hutchens, Maud Mason. 
April—Fourth annual exhibition by Houston art- 
ists; coptic tapestries, 
HERZOG GALLERIES— 
March—Etchings, Philadelphia Print Club; C. 
W. Anderson; Georgian silver. 


San Antonio, Tex. 
WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
March 15-30—Exhibit by A. F. A. 


Sherman, Tex. 
EVA FOWLER ART LEAGUE— 
aes and etchings, Mildred B. 
iller. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
STATE HOUSE GRAND GALLERY— 
_—_ and April—State Alice Art seeeeton, 
th annual, Utah Art Institute. 
MERRILL HORNE GALLERY— 
March—Jack Stansfield, Orson Campbell. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERY— 
March—Geneva Savage Keith Memorial. 


Springville, Utah 
PUBLIC GALLERY— 
April—sth annual Springville National Exhibi- 


tion. 
Norfolk, Va. 
THE ART CORNER— 
March—Paintings, Mr. and Mrs. Lendall Pitts. 
ay ag we exhibition under auspices of 
orfolk Society of Arts 
NUSBAUM’S GALLERIES— 
March 1-15—Prints of Napoleon in colors; 
also, exhibition of black-and-whites. 


Seattle, Wash. 
SEATTLE FINE ARTS SOC.— 
arch—Wood carvings and paintings, Peter 
Krasnow. 
uater ch Northwest Annual. 
RY GALLERY (U. of Wash.)— 
sa es colors, drawings, etchings by 
Richard Lahey, paintings, prints by Mexican 
artists; American Print Makers’ exhibition. 
April 4-21—Pacific Arts Assn. conference and 
exhibition. 
April 21-May 15—Paintings and wood carvings, 
Gjura Stojana. 


Menominee, Wis. 
THE STOUT INSTITUTE— 
April—Paintings by William Silva (A. F. A.). 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
March—Paintings, Victor Charreton, 
Traver, H. S. Shou, Gordon Grant. 
HIGH SCHOOL SHOW— 
April—Wisconsin Painters and Sculptors; Mil- 
waukee Camera on Schuchardt memorial 
collection of etchin 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
March—-Ada Walter Shulz. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM— 
March—Paintings, Maurice Braun. 


George 





Mrs. Leighton in Boston 


From New England to Los Angeles and 
back again! Mrs. Kathryn W. Leighton, 
trained in the art schools of Boston, gave 
an exhibition of Indian portraits, landscapes 
and flower subjects from the Glacier Na- 
tional Park at the Vose Gallery in Boston, 
and its picturesque qualities were admired 
by both the Transcript and the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

According to the Transcript, Mrs. Leigh- 
ton “habitually deals with the obviously pic- 
torial features of what she undertakes to 
present, securing in her portraits primarily 
striking effects.” She is “decidedly courage- 
ous, wielding a full brush with no light nor 
timid hand,” and has entered into “direct 
competition with painters like Couse and the 
more reflective Blumenschein, as well as the _ 
considerable group of artists working in the 
Southwest.” 

The Monitor found in Mrs. Leighton’s 
portraits “investigation into the lore, the 
beliefs and superstitions, the musical forms, 
costumes and crafts” of the Indians. “The 
gallery is alive with a generous, almost out- 
spoken display of color.” 





Artist Opens His Own Gallery 

Antonio Guarino has established a gallery 
at 601 Madison Ave., New York, entirely 
for the purpose of displaying his own works. 
Thirty-eight oil paintings comprise the first 
exhibition. The artist is now in Italy and 
the gallery is conducted by Mrs. Guarino. 
Mr. Guarino is a member of the Salma- 
gundi Club, the Washington Arts Club, the 
Society of Independent Artists, the Brook- 
lyn Society of Etchers, and the Whitney 
Studio Club. His last exhibition in Rome 
was sponsored by the American Ambassador 
and Mrs. Fletcher. 





Studios, Apartments, Etc. 


Studios, Apartments, Etc. 











RIVERSIDE TOWERS 


80 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
Cor. 80th St. 
SINGLE OR DOUBLE 
ROOMS — Furnished, with 
hotel service. 
Overlooking Hudson River 
and Riverside Drive 
$15 to $18 a week for single 
rooms. 
ARTISTIC 
SURROUNDINGS 
Exceptional Roof Garden 
2 Rooms, $1500 
4 Rooms, $2800 


Restaurant—Home Cooking 


MAURKEN REALTY CO. 
35 Maiden Lane, New York 
*Phone John 1485 

















ONE SHERIDAN SQUARE 


(2 Blocks West of Washington Square) 


UNIQUE 9-STORY FIRE- 
PROOF APARTMENT 


EVERY ROOM HAS UNUSUALLY LARGE 
WINDOWS WITH STREET EXPOSURE 
AND SUNLIGHT. 

SINGLE STUDIO ROOMS EXCEPTIONAL 
IN SIZE, AVERAGE 19 FEET SQUARE. 

DECORA NS AN UIP: 


UNIQUE ONS D_ EQUIP- 

MENT, INCLUDING FRIGIDAIRES, 
LARGE SERVING PANTRIES AND 
GENEROUS CLOSET SPACE. 
Garden apartment on roof— 


3 rooms 


Avoid Traffic Discomforts 


Rental $80 to $120 a month for 
single rooms, including maid 
service. References required. 

Ownership operation. Apply at premises, 
Phone Spring 8700; or room 121, at 35 
Maiden Lane, ’Phone John 1485, or 41 
ev Ave., Stuyvesant 2166, or your own 
roker, 
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Established 1848 


F. Kleinberger 


Galleries 
Inc. 

12 East 54th St. 
NEW YORK 
9 Rue de 1’Echelle 
PARIS 
oe 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 
and 
OLD DUTCH MASTERS 




















REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 
730 Firth Ave., New York 
# 
PAINTINGS 
by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 























 Bheteaiectbaaanls 


Paintings and 
Sculpture 


37 East 57TH Sr, NEW YORK 








Pascal M. Gatterdam 
FINE PAINTINGS 


6 East 39TH St., New York 











NATHANIEL M. VOSE 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
(TWO GENERATIONS IN ART) 
PAINTINGS FRAMING 
RESTORING 




















Beaux Arts Galerie 
Exhibitions 


116 Maiden Lane San Francisco 








Lindbergh’s Etcher 


“Waterton Lakes—Glacier National Park,” 
by Levon West. 


By the time Lindbergh had arrived tu 
Paris an etched portrait of him by Levon 
West, who is a descendent of Benjamin 
West, was on exhibition in the Kennedy 
Galleries, New York. Ireland and New- 
foundland, along the route of the historic 
flight, were soon afterward among. the 
works disp!ayed by the young etcher from 
the Northwest. It was quick work, but he 
knew the aviator personally. He was born 
in North Dakota, he knows the American 
scene in the West and North as few other 
artists do, and he has made sketching trips 
over thousands of miles of mountain and 
plain. The Kennedy Galleries have just 
held another exhibition of his work. 

To his knowledge of life among hunters, 
farmers and Indians, and as a student at 
the University of Minnesota, Levon West 
has added European travels. He is now 
only twenty-eight years of age, and he was 
half a dozen years younger when he met 
Joseph Pennell, who urged him to take up 
the study of etching immediately instead 
of going to Harvard. 

“Waterton Lakes,” reproduced herewith, 
shows Mr. West's feeling for beauty in the 
wilds of Glacier National Park. 





Russell Natt Is Dead 
Russell Natt, lithographer and commercial 
artist, belonging to the Taos group, died 
recently in San Antonio, Tex. 











W ildenstein 


& Company, INC. 


647 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
57 Rue La Boetie, Paris 


ya 


Old Masters 
Rare Works of Art 
Tapestries 




















INC. 


647 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


21 Rue La Boetie 
PARIS 


French Painters 
of the 
XIX. and XX. Centuries 




















PURNELL GALLERIES 

___OF BALTIMORE 

Paintings ke 
Objects of Art 


= 


Prints 


Bronzes Frames 





Te es bel a 














40 JOY STREET 
GALLER 7. of Boston 


Exhibitions 











ALICE MERRILL HORNE 


. GALLERY 
Women Painters of the Utah Art Colony— f 
868 Second Avenue, Salt Lake City 
Mary Teasdel Florence Ware 
Miriam Brooks Jenkins Bessie Bancroft 
Caroline Van Evera Birde Reeder 
Rena Olsen Corinne Adams 
Rose Howard Ruth Harwood 

















WESTON GALLERIES 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN PAINTINGS 
Italian, Dutch, French, English 
and Early American Paintings 
Relining and Restoring a Specialty 
644 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Bet. 59th and 60th Sts. 


























J. J. Gillespie Company 
Established 1832 
Paintings, Etchings, Mezzotints 
English Antique Furniture 


639 LIBERTY AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH 





PENNA. 

















KLEEMANN BROS. 
ART GALLERIES 
175 West 72nd St. | NEW YORK 


ETCHINGS 
BY MopERN MASTERS 


























Goodspeed’s Book Shop 


Fine Prints Portraits | 
Maps --American & Foreign | 


BOSTON, MASS. 























